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THE CURRENT COMMENT 


for August contains a portrait and sketch of 
Chief-Justice Taney, with an interesting state- 
ment in the words of the Chief-Justice and Jus- 
tice Wayne, of how opinions were made and un- 
made after the death of Marshall. The Original 
Package decision is explained and the New York 
Collateral Inheritance Law (not unlike that of 
Pennsylvania) receives a lengthy exposition ; and 
the curious sides of the law are not forgotten ; 
price for single copy, ten cents. Yearly sub- 
scription, one dollar. 


THE AMERICAN LAW REGISTER 


for May last contained the Bible in the Schools 
case, Where a Western Court pronounced the 
reading of the Bible without comment, to be un- 
constitutional. The case is prefaced by a review 
of the relations of Christianity to the unwritten 
law ; while appended to the case is a discussion 
of the other cases in which the reading of the 
Bible in the Schools has been before the various 
Courts of the Union. The June number contains 
an interesting article on the right of the Federal 
Courts to punish offenders against the ballot box 
at a Congressional election. This timely article 
is to be followed by another on the right of Con- 
gress to regulate the elections. In the July num- 
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DELAMATER MEANS QUAY. 
THE CANDIDATE. 
For Governor of Pennsylvania, GEORGE W. DELAMATER. 
THE PLATFORM. 

“For the chairman of our National Committee, M.S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. As acitizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE canvass in Pennsylvania proceeds with comparative 
quietude, and there is no change in the general outlook. Mr. 
Delamater’s methods of Buttonhole and Bamboozle continue un- 
slackened, and his movements from one part of the State to the 
other are sudden and rapid if not politically efficacious. The cer- 
tainty of his defeat has deepened in the minds of those who have 
explored the field of the State with care, and we presume that Mr. 
Quay himself has become aware of the impossibility that the people 
of Pennsylvania can yield him such an indorsement as he demands 

of them in the Harrisburg platform. 





THANKS to Mr. Quay, and the group who supported him in 
his deal with Mr. Gorman, the Elections bill goes over to the next 
session. The members of the next House are to be chosen under 
the existing law, and the Southern Democrats are to have their 
present facility for packing it with men who have had nothing 
like the majority of the legal and willing voters. It is true that 
the Republican conference coupled with this surrender u condition 
that the vote should be taken on the bill in December, before the 
Christmas holidays, and before any appropriation bills can come 
up from the House. But even this may be defeated, unless the 
majority make up their minds to amend the rules; and it is un- 
certain whether Mr. Edmunds and others will agree to that, 
although they are ready apparently for temporary measures for 
the correction of obstruction by the minority. If the programme 
shall be carried out, it will be, we believe, the first time in the 
history of Congress that important legislation has been achieved 
in the month of December, and almost the first in which it has 
been the work of the short session. 





How much the Democrats felt relieved by this postponement 
was shown by their change of tone when Mr. Allison brought for- 
ward the proposal of the conference with regard to the Tariff bill. 
Mr. McPherson and his endless amendments were retired to the 
background, and Mr. Gorman stepped forward as the leader of 
the minority to make the most handsome admissions as to the 
length to which the debate bad been prolonged,and to suggest 
just afew more days for the discussion before a final vote was 
reached, All the zeal for fighting the bill step by step vanished, 
and only Senator Plumb evinced how sincere had been his oppo- 
sition to it by insisting that it go over the resolutions for a day. 
In fact the Tariff has been only a stalking-horse for the minority. 
They care comparatively little for a long-winded debate about it. 
They are not Free Trade professors, but politicians; and they 
knew that their responsibility in the matter had been discharged 
long ago. But as politicians they fear the Elections bill more 
than anything else the Republicans have proposed. They dreaded 
its passage as likely to make it impossible for them to regain the 
control of the House; and when they found that their friends 
the Senators from Pennsylvania had made it possible to puck the 
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next House, and had even brought the final defeat of the Elec- 


tions bill within the range of possibility, they were too happy to 
care much what the majority did with the Tariff. Mr. Gorman, 
like Mr. Quay, is a practical politician: he has no use for honest 
elections. 


THE free gift of our sugar market to the sugar producing 
countries is probably not to be made. Besides the resolutions 
looking to “ reciprocity,” prepared by Mr. Hale and Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. Edmunds added another, different in terms, and Mr. Plumb 
has proposed a fourth. Mr. Edmunds’s proposition is the simplest. 
It would retain the duties on raw sugar, but would authorize the 
President to establish the new schedule in favor of those countries 
which admit our agricultura. products free of duty. To this we 
should add only the proviso, that the sugar sent us shall come in 
their ships or our own. We think Mr. Blaine proposed to make | 
the new arrangement cover too much, when he wished to have 
our machinery of certain kinds, and other manufacturers, put on 
the free lists of other American countries. We do not need that, 
for we are quite able to compete with European producers in 
these articles as soon as we have proper shipping facilities. But 
we do need measures to put an end to the Spanish policy which 
compels Cuba and Porto Rico to purchase European breadstuffs 
and similar supplies, to the disadvantage of our farmers, who con- 
sume the Cuban planters’ produce. : 

It has been said that we have no redress in case Spain refused 
to make the concession; but this is a mistake. That nation will 
not forget that Jamaica is just as well fitted for sugar-production 
as Cuba is. The abolition of negro slavery in the British colonies 
and the repeal of the English sugar duties had the effect of pros- 
trating the sugar industry inthat island. It could not stand com- 
petition with sugar raised under the lash; and in this as in other 
cases, Free Trade and Slavery showed themselves good allies. It 
has been a gross inconsistency on our part that long after we had 
abolished slavery, and long before Spain did so in Cuba,—if in- 
deed she can be said to have done it yet,—we showed no favor to 
the sugar raised by free labor, and in fact constituted ourselves 
the chief patrons of Spanish-American slavery by our remissness. 
Jamaica only needs the stimulus of such legislation as Mr. Ed- 
munds proposes, to enable her to recover her lost ground and be- 
come a prosperous as well as a free community. Spain may deny 
her the benefit of the opportunity, but it will be only by the re- 
moval of all the restrictions on Cuban commerce she has laid, not 
for Cuba’s benefit but her own. 


IT is satisfactory to see that an effort is to be made to take up 
and pass the International Copyright law, as it is popularly called, 
although it contains no features of reciprocity, but simply estab- 
lishes copyright for foreign authors in this country. By this time 
the gentlemen who voted against the bill have bad the opportunity 
to hear from the country at large, and we are much mistaken if 
they have derived any comfort from that experience. The good 
sense and the conscience of the American people alike are ex- 
ercised by this question,—not so much because of any wrong done 
or alleged to be done to foreign authors, as the gross injustice of 
the present arrangement to ourown. Certainly no Protectionist, 
who really desires the prosperity of American labor and its ade- 
quate compensation, can vote consistently against a measure 
which seeks to secure just that to a very important class of those 
laborers, and one in whose success every intelligent American 
feels a lively interest. The bill might fairly have been passed as a 
corollary to the McKinley Tariff bill, as its principle is exactly 
the same, although its method is different. 
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It has many real friends among the Free Traders of the House. 
Its success will depend very largely upon their firmness in reject- 
ing any amendments which withdraw the requirement that the 
books copyrighted shall be manufactured in this country. It was 
an insidious amendment to this effect which they were entrapped 
into supporting which secured its temporary defeat. It was not 
offered in good faith, but in order to make the measure as objec- 
tionable as were those which preceded it, and thus secure it the 
same fate. 





CoMMITTEES of Conference are doing a good part of the work 
of Congress at this stage. That on the Sundry Civil bill has se- 
cured a triumph for the Senate, including the abandonment of the 
appropriation for continuing the surveys with a view to a national 
system of irrigation. It was felt that the point had been reached 
at which farther appropriations would commit Congress to under- 
taking what must prove large outlays for this object ; and it was 
not felt that the present condition of the finances warranted these 
at present. But it will be done, yet, with or without State co- 
operation. 

As regards the Rivers and Harbors bill the House has refused 
to acquiesce in the Senate’s amendments, as indeed was expected 
when they were adopted, as several of them were passed with the 
understanding that they were not finalities, but would be decided 
in conference. Especial objection was made to the increase of 
the amount appropriated by one-fifth, and to the proposal to pur- 
chase the canal and railroad works which connect Lakes Ontario 
and Superior. : 





THE House has been slow in taking up and passing Mr. Frye’s 
two Shipping bills, which have been placed on the calendar with 
a favorable report from the committee. Perhaps it feels the need 
of a rest before entering upon another struggle with the minority, 
such as it had over the Tariff and the Elections bills. Certainly 
this session of Congress has been unusually exhausting, just be- 
cause the control of both branches by the same party makes its 
action on critical questions so much more important than for years 
past. The death of Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, this week, 
makes the eleventh of the session, and there is no reason to doubt 
that most of these have been due in part to the heat of the dis- 
cussion and the agitation over great questions. The session has 
been more like that of a national convention of one of the great 
parties than any ordinary Congress, and any one who has wit- 
nessed that knows what would be the effect of prolonging it for 
half a year. 


THE two men in the House of Representatives whom the Free 
Trade element would like to strike down are Speaker Reed and 
Mr. McKinley. The latter they expect to defeat for reélection 
through the despicable gerrymander which has been made of his 
Congressional district : the former they assail daily with epithets 
which go to the extreme of puerility. 

The elections in Maine occur in ten days,—on the 8th of Sep- 
tember,—and the contest in Mr. Reed’s district and elsewhere is 
very animated. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has generously taken the 
stump for Mr. Reed, and is doing effective service in his behalf. 
Other speakers are also in the field. The reports now indicate 
that the Speaker is not at all likely to be defeated. It is not the 
first time that every nerve has been strained to accomplish his 
defeat. The part he took in the Cipher despatches investigation 
so enraged Mr. Tilden and his followers that he would have been 
left at home in 1878 if that had been possible. Two years ago his 
relations to the Cleveland administration suggested another 
special effort from outside the State, but Mr. Reed had a very 
substantial majority. It certainly would be surprising if the 
Speaker were less popular with his constituents than he was a year 
ago. He unquestionably stands higher with the party at large, 
and we do not suppose that his district is insensible to the honor 
of having its representative in the Speaker’s chair. 
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THE interest the whole country has in the retention in Con- 
gress of men like Mr. McKinley ought to be apparent to every one. 
It was very fairly stated, the other day, in an article (copied at 
the time into THE AMERICAN), by the non-Republican, Free Trade 
New York Commercial Advertiser. Its remark that “we have now in 
public life too few men of high character to warrant the country in 
losing any of them,” was altogether just,and applied rightly to Mr. 
McKinley, who well deserves to be retained in the service of the 
country, no matter which party rules. To break down a man of 
his quality, and by the foul means of a partisan gerrymander, is 
both an outrage on fair play, and an injury to the Nation. 

That Mr. McKinley will not be reélected is not yet assured. 
A very earnest and enthusiastic canvass iu his behalf is already 
begun, a great mass convention at Massillon, on Tuesday, having 
given him a hearty and unanimous nomination, while on his own 
part he made an able address, reviewing the situation, and espe- 
cially considering the work done by the present Congress. The 
counties of his present district are all Democratic but one, and 
the nett Democratic majority in it is over two thousand, but it 
would not take much of a shift to change this. There surely ought 
to be fifteen hundred voters in the district manly enough to put 
their foot down on the gerrymander, and patriotic enough to see 
that a Representative of Mr. McKinley’s sort ought to be retained 
in the public service. 





Mr. PorTER finds that the population of the country has in- 
creased by 13,844,241 during the decade. Of this increase about 
three-eighths is due to immigration from Europe, and the other 
five-eighths to natural increase and to immigration from adjacent 
countries. But even if we assume that the whole five-eighths of 
the increase is through the excess of births over deaths, and make 
no allowance for unrecorded immigration from Canada and Mex- 
ico, the growth is hardly up to what might have been expected. 
An increase of 8,601,712 on a population of 50,155,783 is but an 
increase of 17.13 per cent. in a decade, or, as the New York Trib- 
une puts it, of 1. .a year. Previous censuses indicate a natural 
increase which would double the population in 45 years if Euro- 
pean immigration were to cease. But, at the rate furnished by 
this census it would require 58 years to secure that duplication. 
What makes this falling-off the more notable is that medical and 
sanitary science has been reducing the death-rate and prolonging 
human life, and that we have had neither famine, pestilence, nor 
bloody war during the decade. Malthus’s positive checks have 
not been operative ; is the diminution due to his preventive checks ; 
vice and celibacy? We think not. Every period of rapid in- 
crease in general comfort has been attended with a reduction of 
the rate of increase. It is not merely, as has been too often as- 
sumed, that the prudential motives come into play, but that the 
larger and more varied interests in lifetend to divert women from 
a married life to an independent career. Vice there is and enough 
of it, but no such increase as the Malthusians would have us as- 
sume to account for so great a falling-off. 

We assume that the figures given by Mr. Porter and his asso- 
ciates are right, and that the Census of 1880 furnishes a fair basis 
for comparison. Both, however, have been called in question, 





Mr. JoHN JAY KNOX has been spending his vacation in Eu- 
rope, where his former position as Controller of the Currency and 
his present rank as bank-president gave him especial facilities 
for feeling the pulse of the great money-dealers as to our Silver 
legislation. He finds among them a general approval of our new 
law, but he thinks England is committed to talking it down as 
far as possible, as its success would interfere with her present al- 
most complete monopoly of foreign exchange. He is reported as 


saying that ‘‘as England is doing the international exchange 
business of the world on the basis of the gold pound-sterling, 
which yields large commissions and profits to her merchants and 
bankers, she naturally will do all she can to maintain that stand- 
ard, rather than facilitate a policy which would bring about di- 
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rect banking relations between the silver-using countries. That 
is to say, in money-matters England still holds the place she 
held as regards trade with the East before the opening of the 
Suez Canal, when all kinds of Asiatic produce were to be had 
only at her wharves. That Canal has destroyed her monopoly by 
establishing direct commercial relations between all the countries 
that have ports on the Mediterranean and the East, so that they 
no longer employ her vessels. What her ships going round Cape 
Horn did for her before M. de Lesseps emancipated the commerce 
of Europe from her monopoly, her gold is still doing for her, and 
will continue to do it until we manage to establish direct mone- 
tary and commercial relations with silver-using countries, and 
make our payments in that metal. Mr. Frye’s Shipping bills 
may do more for American silver than the silver certificate law 
can accomplish. 

Henry C. Carey used to say that from carrying on commerce 
with the world, England had come down to carrying it on for the 
world. Her profits come not from the amount of labor she bde- 
stows on her products, but from the taxes the world allows her to 
levy on its exchanges. The raw products of the earth pass 
through her marts with a constantly diminishing amount of 
elaboration from her industry, but with no diminution of her 
profits until recent changes effected an alteration in this also. 
Her bankers and dealers in international exchange are the last 
representatives of the old monopoly of ship-owners. 





Ir is generally admitted that the law against the importation 
of labor under contract has been enforced more vigorously than it 
was when Mr. Cleveland was president. The representatives of 
the great labor organizations have expressed themselves highly 
satisfied with the vigilance shown at New York and other ports, 
But the law itself is the object of severe criticisms, most of which 
are due toits operations in directions not foreseen by its authors, 
The House Committee on Labor have reported a bill for its amend- 
ment, which exempts from its operations professional actors, 
artists, lectures, ordained ministers of the Gospel, professors for 
colleges and seminaries, and professional singers, as well as domes- 
tic servants traveling in this country with their employers. On 
the other band it sharpens the provisions of the law with regard 
to the kind of labor its authors had especially in mind, forbidding 
the encouragement of the immigration of laborers by advertise- 
ments offering employment, making masters of vessels responsible 
for the reconveyance of persons excluded by the law, and authoriz- 
ing the examination of suspected persons under oath. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to withold clearance from 
vessels which violate the law. 

We think there is room for two opinions as to the desirable- 
ness of making so many exceptions. There is not one of the class- 
es mentioned whose development at home is not eminently desir- 
able. The law as it stands forbids none of them to come on their 
own responsibility ; if they will not venture over, except on con- 
tract, perhaps they ought to stay. 





STATISTS are agreed that there is no test of a Nation’s pros- 
perity more trustworthy than its consumption of iron. It is well 
that the new Census has put the figures on this point before the 
country thus early. Ten years ago the Census showed a consump- 
tion of 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron. This was at the rate of 196 
pounds a head of the population, of which 126 pounds was made 
at home and 70 pounds imported. The recent Census shows an 
aggregate consumption of 9,579,779 tons, being at the rate of 320 
pounds ahead. Of this close upon 300 pounds was of home pro- 
duction, and only 20 pounds imported. 

This is beyond the consumption of any other country of the 
world. England in 1889 produced 8,245.336 tons of pig-iron, but 
of this she exported 4,188,388 tons, retaining 4,056,948 for home 
consumption. Reducing this to pounds and dividing it by the 
estimated population of the United Kingdom (42,630,888) we get an 
average consumption of 213 pounds a head. This is in excess of 
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our average of ten years back, but far below the 320 pounds a head 
of the present year. 

During the decade there has been a rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron in the South and West, but our own State still 
holds its enormous preéminence, producing about a half of the 
grand total. 





A New YorK contemporary complains that the Republican 
newspapers show very little sympathy for the people of Mississippi 
in their effort to effect such a revision of the State Constitution 
as will keep the control of affairs in the hands of the intelligent 
minority of the people. It reminds them that according to the 
Census of 1880 seventy-six per cent. of the colored voters of that 
State were altogether illiterate, and that these illiterates came 
within 10,000 of being a majority of the population. And it asks 
us to imagine what would be the condition of affairs in a North- 
ern State with such a population as this invested with the elective 
franchise. Why does our contemporary appeal to the Census of 
1880 for its figures? If we remember aright, it opposed the pas- 
sage of the Blair bill, on the ground of the magnificent work the 
Southern States were doing to rid themselves of this burden of 
illiteracy, and their entire competency to deal with the problem 
of educating their voters without aid from the Nation. If it 
really believed its own arguments, then it must feel sure that the 
figures of the present Census will make a very different showing, 
and that Mississippi is in no danger from illiterate voters. That 
10,000 will have become a big margin in favor of intelligence and 
virtue by now. 

Perhaps those Republican newspapers which have not shown 
much sympathy with the efforts of the Democrats to employ a 
packed convention to disfranchise the majority of their fellow- 
citizens, have been looking a little farther back than our esteemed 
contemporary. They remember how this great body of blacks 
came to be found in the State of Mississippi. Many if not most of 
them can recall the time when even a Southern slave-holder 
would have been sent to prison for teaching his own slaves to read 
the four Gospels. They also remember the measures after the 
War by which the freedmen were forced to recognize a color-line 
in politics, because the white people of the Southern States at- 
tempted to reduce them to virtual slavery by the “ black laws.” 
And they know that a quarter of a century has elapsed since it 
became lawful to educate the black men of Mississippi, and that 
if three-fourths of them are still unable to read and write, it isa 
reproach less upon them than upon the white men of Mississippi 
and the Nation. 





THE disruption of the Democracy of South Carolina has 
stopped short of actual division. The State Convention held two 
or three weeks ago, (and which was not a nominating body), was 
so overwhelmingly in the hands of Tillman and his followers, that 
those who bolted at the close formed but asmall minority, and the 
elements they represent have since been strongly importuned not 
to set up a separate ticket, but to bend to the storm for the pres- 
ent, and let Tillman be Governor, with the hope that he and his 
followers will very soon show their incapacity for government, 
and then the gentlemen who have inherited the right to rule may 
resume their prescriptive occupation. Apparently this idea has 
prevailed: ‘a dispatch from Columbia says that a “ Straight-Out 
Conference” which was held there on the 26th, adjourned without 
action looking to nominations, resolutions being adopted con- 
demning the Tillmanites, but saying that the situation forbids the 
imperilling of the “ supremacy of the white race.” 

It may be mentioned that South Carolina has between 80,000 
and 90,000 white voters, and about 120,000 colored citizens enti- 
tled to vote. That it is better to keep the latter disfranchised by 
force and fraud than to employ their suffrages for the general 
welfare,—as might be done,—is a proposition which experience is 
very likely to disprove. The principle is wrong, and the results 
will be evil. That intelligence should direct, no one will deny. 
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But the old “ Straight-outs ” do not think intelligence is directing, 
now, do they? And yet this situation comes from their own 
hands ! 





THE big strike seems likely to end in favor of the Vanderbilt 
lines and their managers. The Federation of Railroad Employees, 
in whose hands lay the decision of the matter, has decided not to 
come to the help of the Knights of Labor by ordering a general 
strike of all the workmen, although they express sympathy and 
approval of the conduct of the strikers. As the roads had been 
able to resume both passenger and freight traffic without the aid 
of the strikers, andas only a small number of Knights remained 
to be ordered out, it is evident that the latter will be beaten. This 
brings out the weak point of American Trades’ Unions, In Eng- 
land organization is far more compact and codperation is assured. 
At the same time the closer consolidation ensures far greater pa- 
tience and conservatism. The national councils sit in judgement 
on every proposal to strike, and most of them they refuse to per- 
mit. In this case it was not the national authority of the 
brotherhood which precipitated the strike, but a local New York 
branch. Thus irresponsibility and weakness are associated on our 
side of the Atlantic, even in the organization which was expect- 
ing to swallow up the Trades’ Unions and bring about a consol- 
idation of forces which capital would find irresistible. The reason 
for the difference probably is found in,the much better condition 
of ourworkmen. They are not under the same necessity to pull 
together as in England. It is for the same reason that they do not 
unite in codperative stores to anything like the same extent. 
They do not need to look so closely after their pennies. 





EVIDENTLY the American spirit is not on the decline among 
those of our people who visit Europe. For time out of mind our 
traveling population on the Cunard steamers has been got to con- 
tribute to the institutions for the benefit of English sailors, and 
nobody even suggested that we had sailors of our own who might 
be thought of also. Be it noted the institutions at Liverpool are 
not only or chiefly for the benefit of the men who find employ- 
ment on the great steamship lines. They are for a much larger 
body, with most of whom American travelers never come into 
any kind of contact. But the fact that the travel to Europe takes 
place under the English flag has been utilized to secure heavy 
contributions from wealthy Americans for the benefit of the Eng- 
lish sailors generally. It also is true, or was some years ago, that 
every American vessel that enters the port of Liverpool is taxed 
for the same object, while no such taxis levied on English vessels 
for the benefit of our Sailors’ Snug Harbor and similar homes. 

It is the passengers on the Umbria who have kicked against 
this unfairness. The contribution is levied under the form of a 
concert ; and the Americans on board determined that unless 
there was a fair division they would do nothing. The captain 
thereupon decided that there should be no concert. He probably 
could not do otherwise. His British employers have peculiar 
ideas as to their relations to their American customers. They 
once ordered a steamer home with a broken shaft, carrying its 
full complement of passengers, rather than send her to an Ameri- 
can ship-yard to be repaired instead of patched. So “ poor Jack” 
got nothing from the Umbria because “a fair divide” was not 
within the range of the ideas of equity cherished by the Cunard 
Company. 





EvRoPE is having another very serious alarm about the spread 
of the cholera. It never has been completely extinct since the 
French troops brought it home to Toulon from Cochin China ; but 
this summer it appears to show more virulence and power to 
spread than at any time since its first coming. Spain is the coun- 
try where infection most prevails, and for weeks past travelers 
who cross the Pyrenees into France have been subjected to very 
strict quarantine. An isolated case has been found as far north as 
London, and has caused general alarm. 





It is not likely that it will reach the United States, or prove 
incapable of control on its arrival here, unless we choose to sacri- 
fice the lives of our people to the convenience of the importers of 
rags. But we have to keep watch on both sides of the Continent, 
as it is perennial and perpetual in the China Sea, and is raging at 
Nagasaki in Japan. It 1s likely to do a vast deal of harm in that 
country, as the poverty of the people is even worse than usual, 
and the cholera loves an ill-fed as the small-pox loves a well-fed 
population. There is an absolute scarcity of food in all parts of 
the island empire, and to popular distress is added political agita- 
tion and factiona] discontent,—the former connected with the 
elections to the new Parliament, the latter with the opposition to 
the new treaties. 





IRELAND is likely to have a very bad winter. All accounts 
agree that the potato crop has failed as badly as in 1878-9. The 
weather has been very rainy throughout western Europe, and in 
that case Ireland is sure to get the very worst of it. To meet the 
necessities of the people the Government hurried through Parlia- 
ment a bill providing for the construction of new railroads, on 
which the hungry may earn a pittance sufficient to keep them 
alive, just it has to open ‘‘ public works ” every few years in Ben- 
gal to save millions from death by hunger. This seems to be the 
alternative to a policy which would call into existence in Ireland 
and in India other industries than farming. Free Trade and Fa- 
mine are allies of long standing; and it is only in countries which 
the former has reduced to uniformity of occupation, that the latter 
puts in an appearance. So to escape “ interfering with the move- 
ments of capital” in ordinary times, the British Government has 
to realize a good part of Mr. Bellamy’s scheme of Nationalism 
when the crops fail in either of the two countries it has under its 
tutelage. 





ANYONE who thinks he has any claim to any part of the Dark 
Continent should file his claim at once. Not that it will avail for 
the natives to make any application of that kind. Under the 
general management of Great Britain it has been carved up into 
portions to suit civilized customers. First England and Germany 
drew their lines across the whole South-East from Zanzibar up to 
the Italian possessions on the Red Sea. Then France was recog- 
nized by Great Britain as owning all she chose to annex in and 
beyond the Sahara, Lastly the country north of Cape Colony and 
Natal has been divided between the Portuguese and the English 
by lines satisfactory to both. So Africa is to be annexed by Eu- 
rope, or would be but for one obstacle which will secure it to its 
own people. We mean the deadly fever which girdles the coast 
like a wall of fire to keep out the white man. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 
\ VV HEN money on call rose to 185 per cent. on the Stock Ex- 
change, there was a loud cry on the Treasury Department 
for help, and the Department has responded by various devices 
to get out some of its money, and given assurance that it will do 
its utmost to supply the needed funds, The amount of money it 
has so far contrived to get into circulation by purchase of bonds 
and prepayment of interest has had the effect of easing up the 
money market considerably, so that rates fell back to 5 and 6 per 
cent., but this on call only. While those figures have been quoted 
the past week on the Exchange, they were more or less nominal. 
Banks would lend sparingly on call, but it was hard to get money 
from them on time at any rate. They considered the outlook so 
uncertain that they were unwilling to tie up their Joanable funds 
where they could not be immediately drawn in. Last Saturday’s 
bank statement, showing that they were about $2,500,000 below 
the legal 25 per cent. reserve was sufficiently alarming. It caused 
a very uneasy feeling among holders of securities, and a further 
decline in the stock market was considered sure. A good many 
people looked for a break on Monday, but the bear operators evi- 
dently took advantage of the disposition to sell to buy in their 
short contracts, so that the expected break did not come. After- 
wards, the better news about the strike troubles caused a rally, 
but it did not last long. 
The condition of labor seems now to be one of extensive un- 
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rest. The daily papers have been filled with accounts of strikes 
in all parts of the world. In Australia, in Belgium, in France, in 
England, in Germany, and in this country, strikes more or less se- 
rious are in progress. Naturally it has contributed to depress the 
stock market, making capital timid. Take this with the high 
rates for money, and it is easy to see why prices of securities 
should be declining. New projects which were coming out, call- 
ing for more money, are indefinitely postponed. One house in 
Wall street which was preparing to launch new companies, indus- 
trial mainly; calling for $70,000,000 of capital, will do nothing be- 
cause it cannot. To bring out a new scheme now is to ensure its 
failure. Even before money became close, the flat failure to float 
the Chicago Stock Yards Company was a sign that the tide had 
turned. It was brought to Wall street at an unfortunate moment, 
—while speculators and investors were alike smarting from the 
discovery of the dangers that local Chicago enterprises were sub- 
ject to under the peculiar administration of the [Illinois laws in 
respect to corporations; but even this would not have sufficed to 
cause so conspicuous a failure, considering the imposing array of 
names backing the new company, had not the general condition 
of the market been unfavorable. Probably people who had 
thought of subscribing are glad now they did not, in view of the 
labor troubles at the stock-yards. 

The corrective of over-speculation is tight money. It is dis- 
agreeable medicine, but effective. In“ bear” times the support 
is found in cheap money. When trade falls away, profits are 
small and the demand for money is slow, it stagnates at the finan- 
cial centres, and can be borrowed at 2 per cent. As it then costs 
so little to carry stocks, the stock market drifts into a state of 
dull solidity. Bears can no longer make impression on it, and 
bulls are unable to overcome its inertia. The country is now get- 
ting a douse of the stringency medicine, and it will not be long be- 
fore the squeeze which this centre has suffered from, will be felt 
at more distant points. Every man who has his money in a new 
thing now, which is still in process of development and needing 
more capital, will be under the necessity of doing a good deal of 
“hustling”? to get it. In ashort time we shall be hearing from 
the South and West that money is dreadfully tight, and with that 
will come such a check to business expansion as will make money 
easy again, because of slackened demand for it. But, there is the 
Silver law to help. It makes about $5,000,000 per month of new 
money, yet not of new money as compared with what was made 
before, seeing that part of the country’s monthly product of sil- 
ver was coined. The rest was sold abroad, and brought money 
here or the equivalent in goods. One of the interesting things 
about the Silver law is the differences of opinion among so-called 
experts as to exactly how much its operation does actually add to 
the currency of the country. It seems an easy thing to tell at the 
first glance, but a second one shows that the problem is a little 
more complex than it seemed. 

In view of recent events the roseate hues in which everything 
was dressed by the enactment of the Silver law are decidedly less 
roseate than they were. A sober sadness has come upon the hold- 
ers of securities whose prices have been tumbling recently, and 
the worst of it is that the outlook for the time is that some of them 
will go lower. 








THE QUAY SURRENDER. 
| Speer how much has been lost to the Republican cause by 
the outcome of Mr. Quay’s recent performances in the Sen- 
ate is not yet clear. It must depend very largely upon the future 
course of the body of the Republican Senators, and, in turn, their 
course must depend on the resolutions which they form as to their 
standards of public duty. 
On the face of things Mr. Quay apparently carried his point. 
He secured the postponement of the Elections bill to the short 
session. He thus relieved the mind of Mr. Gorman entirely, 
with regard to the Congressional elections of the present year, 
and he so far made the ultimate fate of the measure uncertain 
that the Democratic Senators promptly followed Mr. Gorman in 
agreeing to fix a comparatively early date for voting on the Tariff. 
Practically, therefore, it was a Republican surrender, brought 
about by Mr. Quay, but put within his reach by circumstances 
which those Senators who resented the “deal” with Gorman 
could not control. It was obviously not practicable at present to 
secure a Republican quorum with staying powers equal to the 
strain of carrying a change of rules, and without a change of rules, 
—or an order of business reaching the same present result,—it 
was not possible to carry through both the Tariff and Elections 





bills at this session. Mr. Gorman, therefore, was master of the 
situation, and Mr. Quay handed him the Republican surrender. 
The Tariff bill will be passed without much more delay; the 
Elections bill is shelved, perhaps permanently ; the Congressional 
elections receive no additional safeguards ; and Mr. Gorman and 
Mr. Quay can congratulate themselves that they have givena 
backset to Senators who, like Mr. Hoar, think principle an essen- 
tial feature in public affairs. 

The Tariff bill, we say, is likely to be passed before very long. 
How much value it will actually have when it is passed, we do 
not now venture tosay. There isa feeling among some Protec- 
tionists that we are about as well off under the laws as they are, 
reinforced by the important Administrative bill, and carried out 
efficiently by consuls and collectors who are in sympathy with 
Protection, as we are likely to be under the new measure. And 
if, as has been freely intimated from Washington, within the past 
ten days, there are Republicans in the House who propose to pun- 
ish the industries of Pennsylvania as a way of reaching the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Quay, certainly we in this State cannot feel very en- 
thusiastic over the prospect. We are not able to deny, unfor- 
tunately, that Mr. Quay has been sent to the Senate by the State 
of Pennsylvania, or that he holds a certificate of election by her 
Legislature in due form ; if, then, for his treachery to the general 
interests of the party, Republicans of other States strike at her 
to reach him, her people apparently have no other resource then 
the preference to avide under the old law, and the determination 
to proceed to shake off the moral incubus that oppresses them. 

Itis, however, this development of Republican ill-feeling over 
the Tariff which is the greatest present evil arising from the Quay 
surrender. The extent to which the surrender tends to increase 
this is most unfortunate. It was already great enough. The 
feeding of the Western notion that the East is the beneficiary of 
Protection ; the spreading of discontent amongst the farmers, as 
against the manufacturers; the agitation for reduction of Tariff 
rates in order to cheapen this or that special thing, at the expense 
of the American workmen who produce such articles ;—all this is 
bad enough, but when there is added an evident want of princi- 
ple on the part of those who are at the head of the party organi- 
zation, and the suspicion therefore spreads that they have tainted 
the Tariff itself, we are creating, as is now seen by the attitude of 
the resentful Republicans in the House, a new element of distrac- 
tion and weakness to the Protection cause. Mr. Quay, doubtless, 
has no particular desire to betray the Tariff,—though he has no 
particular desire as a matter of principle to uphold it,—but if he 
desired to serve its worst enemies he could hardly employ a more 
effective means than to antagonize with it measures of general 
and permanent importance which the judgment of Republicans 
approves, and which they see are demanded for the nation’s pro- 
tection. To sell out the honesty of elections, in order to get a 
cent more or less on some article of import, is jobbery which the 
conscience of the Republican party will not condone, and the con- 
tact of Quayism with the Tariff bill, even if, by the vigilance of 
honorable men, such as the leaders of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, it does not leave a taint behind, is an injury, because it 
gives point to the enemy’s attack, and spreads suspicion and un- 
certainty even among the Tariff’s friends, 

When the Senate reassembles forits next session, we shall see 
how much has been lost or gained. If the Republican Senators 
shall have adopted by that time such a standard of action as will 
not give opportunity of triumph to such managers as Mr. Quay and 
Mr. Gorman, that will be a most substantial gain, not merely to 
the Senate but to the Administration, and the country. If this se- 
vere and unpleasant experience tends to lift the ideas of the body 
entirely above the level of jobbery and gambling in public affairs, 
then there may be no reason to regret either the “ deal” or the sur- 
render. The medicine will have been none the less nauseous, 
but the disturbance will have had its benefits, 
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HEN the Government of a busy country, exercising its power 

of taxation, withdraws the cash of the country intoa private 
vault and holds it there, the inconvenience which results is cer- 
tainly very natural and reasonable. Obviously, the Government 
ought to dono such thing. It should leave the money collections 
of the country as nearly undisturbed as possible: it should draw 
upon them from day to day as nearly as it canin the same manner 
as private citizens do, and allow the money movement to respond 
freely to the purposes for which money exists. 

We are a long way removed from this, now. The sub-treas- 
ury system has caught the country at a moment and in a manner 
which are sure to be severely felt. There was a great demand 
for money, because the crops were about to be moved, and there 
were many enterprises on foot, and at that precise moment the 
Government’s withdrawals from circulation, (largely payments of 
duties on the flood of imported goods), rose to excess. The evil, 
therefore, great enough at all times, is increased on both sides at 
once. 

Even if we decline to have the Secretary of the Treasury,— 
Mr. Windom and his successors,—stand as the constant controller 
and manager of the business of the country, exercising his judg- 
ment each day as to whether “the market” ought to be made 
easier or tighter, (and we do not believe the country will endure 
this permanently), there is no means by which the money with- 
drawn by the Government can be made available to the public 
except the prompt and continuous deposit of the cash itself in the 
ordinary depositaries of business,—#. e., in the banks. Purchases 
of bonds, anticipations of interest, and all such devices are tempo- 
rary and comparatively trivial. The substance of the evil remains 
untouched by them, and, as a leading financial journal remarked 
some months ago, the business of the country remains at the 
mercy of the Treasury ; its system ‘‘ may arrest the free action of 
commerce any month, and has the power of itself to produce a 
panic witbin almost any thirty or sixty days.” , 

The suggestion of THE AMERICAN as to the best form ofa re- 
medy has been more than once made. In March last we said: 


“The national banks make the places of deposit which the Government 


.needs. They are safe, they are located in every part of the country, and they 


are the legitimate outgrowth of business needs. To place in them the 
Government’s balances, as Mr. Fairchild did, was sound finance, and it 
needed only to have been done publicly, systematically, and without 
favoritism. 

“We have already suggested that the Government’s duty in this case 
can be discharged, and the public interests can be served, by a system of 
Treasury deposits with the clearing-house associations. We renew the 
suggestion. The clearing-houses are organized in all the cities of importance, 
They are at once the strongest and the most conservative feature of the 
national bank system, aside from the security of its circulation. They may 
be employed as the Government’s banker with absolute safety to it, and with 
entire convenience to the country. The system of doing this may be made 
as open and candid as are the daily payments over the Treasury’s counter. 
The Treasury, then, will not be an absorbent and a disturber of business 
life-blood ; on the contrary, the regular and steady flow of circulation will 
include it, as it now includes all the other and in their aggregate infinitely 
greater instrumentalities of finance which have been created by commercial 
needs. 

“The suggestion, here, is to make the clearing-house associations, de- 
positaries, pure and simple. It is not proposed to lend them the funds, any 
more than the State of Pennsylvania, or the City of Philadelphia, lends its 
funds. The security is furnished by the aggregate solvency of the banks, 
secured and assured by their organization as clearing-houses. The deposits 
would be made, not with individual banks, but with the clearing-house as- 
sociations, and they would arrange for themselves the custody of the funds. 
The whole transaction would be upon the faith and credit of the Association, 
and of all the banks contained in it.” 


Legislation by Congress would be needed to establish such a 
system. But what number of members would stand in the way 
of a system which would so greatly convenience both the general 
business of the country and also individual localities? For as 
the clearing-house associations are coéxtensive with the country, 








the deposits of funds would be distributed, and the circulation 
from them would respond at once to business demands, 


“AN EYE FOR AN EYE AND A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH.” 
T is not surprising that the Kemmler execution should have re- 
opened the whole question of capital punishment. Every not- 
able execution which is attended with circumstances of horror 
must have that effect, and this may be said to have exceeded all 
recent performances of the kind in that respect. Ten years of 
bungling of Western sheriffS with rotten ropes could not equal the 
outcome of this “ humane,” “scientific,” and truly progessive style 
of execution in a New York prison, or call out as much lame de- 
fense from the newspapers. 

The public has the trick of fixing its attention on one-half of 
a case to the exclusion of the other, so it begins to ask whether it 
is not altogether unchristian, uncivilized, and barbarous to continue 
the death-penalty for murderers. What Kemmler did is not asked. 
That the scoundrel cut bis wife into pieces, we do not now hear. 
That he was roasted by an electric apparatus, after an ineffectual 
attempt to extinguish his life by one great shock, is the fact which 
fastens on the popularimagination. To one-sided pleas thus based 
the final and satisfactory answer is that of Jules Simon: ‘“ Abol- 
ish capital punishment! By all means; but let Messieurs the 
muruerers set us the example.” So long as this gravest of human 
penalties is reserved for the one offense to which it is the equiva- 
lent, the popular sense of equity will both lead to its maintenance 
and its infliction in ordinary cases. But that is no reason for its 
being accompanied by cruelty or being made the subject of 
“ scientific’ experiment. We have abolished the torture-chamber, 
and even what is called science by the newspapers will not re- 
establish it. 

The basis of all punishment is that of rendering an exact 
equivalent for the crime, in so far as this is possible. As the Jews 
expressed it in their legal proverb, it is ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth fora tooth.” It is popularly but quite mistakenly supposed 
that Christ in his Sermon on the Mount expresses his disapproval 
of that saying. He does not. He adds to it another principle, 
which is to govern, not the civil magistrate in the discharge of 
his functions, but the individual conscience in the matter of per- 
sonal resentment of evil-doing. He forbids responding to the 
enmity of the wrong-doer by enmity and hatred ; but he does not 
say that the wrong-doer is to escape the penalty which social law 
inflicts. As to all that Mosaic law of retribution he declares that 
not a jot or tittle of it shall pass away, and that, in the new order 
of things, they shall be called greatest (or least) who obey (or dis- 
obey) it and teach men so todo. Had he taught otherwise he 
would have set aside the State in establishing his Church, which 
certainly was not his object. And his conduct towards the au- 
thorities of the State establishes this estimate of his purpose. The 
only apparent confirmation of the view that he forbade punish- 
ment is that of woman taken in adultery; but, as we now know, 
that story is apocryphal, being no part of any of the authentic 
Gospels. 

It has been objected that the principle of an equivalent leads 
to cruelty in punishments. It is truer to say that the neglect of it 
has done so. It is when the utilitarian principle has been set up 
instead of it, and punishments have been enacted and administered 
as deterrents from crime, that they have been cruel and above all 
measure of justice. It was when that principle prevailed in Eng- 
land that children were hung for stealing a handkerchief, and men 
for stealing a sheep. They were hung that handkerchiefs might 
not be picked from pockets, and “that sheep might not be stolen.” 
It was the appeal to the popular conscience by Romilly on the 
very ground of the principle of equivalence, which secured a re- 
form of the law. He did not merely point to the inadequacy of 
the penalty, but insisted on the cruel injustice of a punishment out 
of all true relation to the offense. In fact the only safe guide in 
the matter,—the only principle which can save us from the ex- 
tremes of either impassioned severity or mischievous laxity,—is 
the principle of equity, symbolically expressed by the scales of 
Justice, in which the crime and the punishment balance each other. 

It has been objected that the association of suicide with murder 
negatives the idea that the penalty is itself any punishment for 
murder. It is agreed that murder is the act of a normal, sane 
man, who either through calculation of benefit to be gained, or by 
culpable cherishing of persona] enmity, is led to take another’s 
life. But we have very high psychiatric authority for asserting that 
suicide if very seldom committed by persons of this class. The 
killing of others by suicides is no more murderous than would be 
the killing which would result from an indiscriminate discharge of 
all the violent patients of the insane asylums. The cases in which 
such killings are associated with suicidal acts are not more numer- 
ous than we should expect from the frequency of insanity and the 
commonness of its taking a violent shape. 
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It also has been objected that there is great difficulty in se- 
curing the punishment of murder with death, as juries hesitate to 
condemn a man to the highest penalty. But this state of feeling 
was much stronger formerly than it now is. It is one of those 
which the War did much to weaken, not to the loss of the Ameri- 
can people. And the pains taken to exclude from juries sum- 
moned to try capital cases, those who have any scruples about 
inflicting capital punishment, practically negatives the operation 
‘of such scruples. Of course any twelve men will hesitate if there 
be any reason to suspect that the prisoner is not guilty. It is 
eminently desirable that they should be of that disposition. But I 
have been at the trouble of watching the course of a good many 
murder-trials in this city in the last thirty years; and I can recall 
none in which this consideration secured the escape of the accused. 
I can recall no acquittal that was not justified by the weakness of 
the evidence, and two at least in which I would have thought my- 
self justified by the the evidence in voting for a more favorable 
vérdict than the jury brought in. In one of these, I afterwards 
learnt from the clergyman who attended the criminal, the. jury 
was right and I was wrong. If there be difficulty in bringing 
murderers to justice, it is probably much more due to the ineffi- 
ciency of official prosecutors than of jurymen. 

The principle of equal retribution is not one which leads one 
to acquiesce in our present system of punishments as a finality. 
In fact there are very few punishments so well based on philo- 
sophical principle as is the hanging or shooting a murderer. We 
punish most offenses by imprisonment or fine. The latter is just 
enough where the offense is one which relates to money, but ab- 
surdly out of place in other cases. Nor is imprisonment much 
better. It deals only with one side of an offense, viz: the abuse 
of personal liberty which has been committed. It requires no 
atonement for the injury done. It is defended, especially in its 
solitary form, on the theory that bad companionship is the source 
of so much evil, that the offender has the best chance of becoming 
a better man when removed from all companionship but that of 
the jail-officials and the chaplain. This is a very shallow theory 
of the nature of human evil, and the results of the practice are 
disappointing. The Crofton system, which deals much less in the 
isolation of criminals, has a far finer record of results to show 
than has solitary confinement. 

In many cases imprisonment tends indirectly to perpetuate the 
criminal tendency. Shut a man in prison for theft, for instance, 
and you are not helping to make an honest man of him, but the 
very reverse. You isolate him from contact with all rights of 
property, until the instincts of meum and tuum die in him by mere 
disuse ; and when his time is up, he gravitates into fresh thieving 
as easily as falling off a log. Besides this, confinement tends to 
weaken the health of the criminal ; and experience shows that the 
poorer his health the more likely he is to go on in his evil ways. 

We stand only atthe threshold of a great problem in this mat- 
ter of punishments. But in all our advances towards the solution, 
the safest guide will be the lex talionis : ‘“‘ An Eye for an Eye, and 
a Tooth for a Tooth.” JR. E. THOMPSON. 





THE ACADIANS OF NOVA SCOTIA TO-DAY. 


HROUGH the beautiful imagery of Longfellow’s poem, and the 
many other opinions on the subject, spoken as well as writ- 

ten, the world is pretty familiar with the former history of French 
settlers in the lands now comprising the British maritime prov- 
inces of North America. The question of their forced removal by 
British authority, in 1755, has been debated and redebated until 
one not directly interested would suppose the whole matter must 
be completely worn out and incapable of claiming further atten- 
tion. But investigation shows that behind the never settled con- 
troversy is the mighty impulse of race feeling. This veiled king 
prompts the disputants to continue the word battle which has been 
going on so many years, without either side ever showing a sign of 
being defeated into conviction, or in the least growing weary of 
the struggle. With all their honest professions of loyalty to the 
British Crown the French Canadians are possessed by a change- 
less, inborn affection for the country of their forefathers. The amal- 
gamation of races, whenever accomplished, is a very gradual pro- 
cess, and not effected until a long list of difficulties disappear be- 
fore the patient application of the wisest measures. In the light 
of this history-proven fact, the present position of the Acadians 
in Nova Scotia is of the utmost national and international import- 
ance. Their records demonstrate among other things that the 
complete driving out of a civilized people from a land which they 
have settled and fairly begun to develop, under any circumstances, 
is almost impossible. Evidently the Acadians were taken to other 
regions because their room was thought to be of far more value than 
their company. But the love of these simple farmers for the happy 
land in which they were the first white residents, appears to have 
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been of a nature that nothing could overcome. As is generally 
known, many of those who were carried away from the Annapolis 
and Cornwallis valleys, did not long remain in the places where 
they were located. Perhaps a majority of the exiles or their chil- 
dren succeeded in finding a way back to the loved shore of Aca- 
dia. After many trials and discouragements they effected a re- 
settlement in various quarters; and the Acadians of to-day are 
largely the descendants of these very people. As individuals or 
communities they have never given the government any special 
trouble, and so far as outward appearances go, their citizenship is 
of a truly faithful quality. Still they are almost as much alone as 
they would be dwelling on an island in the midst of the ocean. 
As yet they do not to any extent intermarry with their English 
neighbors. In all their communities they are still almost purely 
of French or French and Indian descent. The people who sur- 
round them of English, Irish, Scotch, and German extraction, for 
a hundred years have mingled with them in the most satisfactory 
business relations. This intercourse has developed a most desira- 
ble mutual dependence. As things now stand the English-speak- 
ing Nova Scotians who dwell near them could not well get along 
withoutjFrench laborf which has proved invaluable, alike on sea 
and land, and the French in turn largely rely on their English 
friends for profitable employment. But up to the present moment 
nothing whatever has been accomplished towards destroying the 
identity of the Acadians as a separate people. Others whose fath- 
ers came to this province from various nations, are rapidly losing 
all distinguishing characteristics, and are content to call them- 
selves simply Nova Scotians; but the Acadian of to-day is just as 
much an Acadian as were the members of that unfortunate band 
so ruthlessly torn from their homes at Grand Pré 135 years ago. 
As a rule, in villages or scattered country settlements, the 
Acadians abide by themselves, and their society is almost entirely 
their own. At present these thrifty folks are rapidly pushing 
their way into the English communities without in the least re- 
laxing the rules of their separate life. Just why this people should 
remain alone in a multitude, is not easy to determine. No valid 
reason appears to prevent them from being merged into the com- 
mon whole any more than Scotch or Irish ancestry prevents any- 
body from becoming a true Canadian or American. 
In Nova Scotia proper, the Acadians are mostly coast dwell- 
ers in Halifax, Yarmouth, and Digby counties. Their clustering 
homes are usually built along the shores of the deep inlets from 
the ocean, which in New Scotland are among the most remarka- 
ble of landscape features. This choice of dwelling place is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that a great many of them are engaged 
in shore and bank fishing, while a much smaller number devote 
themselves to land occupations. As a people they are peculiarly 
industrious and frugal in their manner of living. The result of 
these praiseworthy habits is apparent in their neat, and in many 
cases, attractive homes, and in the general air of prosperity that 
pervades every hamlet. It can also be said of them that they are 
one of the most peaceable races on earth. Even under the most 
trying circumstances it is rare indeed that they show the slightest 
inclination to engage in disturbances. The present Acadian popu- 
lation is not far from 43,000. As already stated they are chiefly 
descendants from those who were expelled from Nova Scotia in 
1755. They comprise less than one-tenth of the entire inhabitance 
of the Province ; and unlike others, their numbers receive scarcely 
any reinforcement from immigration. But from natural sources 
they increase with great rapidity. They are well supplied with 
efficient schools wherein instruction is given in both French and 
English. Of necessity nearly every one can speak English. From 
choice every oné continues to speak French, and while among 
themselves an English conversation is seldom heard. The devel- 
opment of practicai education is fast fitting the brightest of them 
to become something beyond hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter. And at the present rate of progress the Acadians will soon 
become an important factor in Nova Scotia’s political problem. 
Already they are able to command a representation in the Provin- 
cial government, which will be greatly strengthened when they 
adopt the Anglo-Saxon specialty of individual strength combined 
to operate through the channels of true organization. The very 
inoffensiveness of their disposition is one of the strongest elements 
in their character. As they present no opportunities for variance 
with their neighbors, their natural tendency to increase in knowl- 
edge and material possessions, moves forward without hindrance. 
They exhibit an almost unaccountable love of their native land. 
Seldom is an Acadian found who is willing to part with a rood of 
ground. But if an Englishman wishes to dispose of real estate 
situated anywhere near a French settlement, he can always find 
a French purchaser, who buys as much for his children as for him- 
self. In this way the landed property of the Acadians is slowly 
but steadily widening out, and the majority of their sons and 
daughters, instead of following the Saxon example of seeking em- 
ployment and residence in the States, find good space for com- 
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fortable homes and fair farm opportunities on the fields which are 
thus won by peaceable conquest. At present the crews of Glou- 
cester fishing vessels contain a very large percentage of Acadians, 
who go away in early spring and come home again in late autumn, 
usually never thinking of transferring their homes to the basis of 
their employment. : 

In religion, the Acadians are nearly unanimously Catholics, and 
every populous French community, as its most prominent building, 
contains a large Catholic church. When the people assemble for 
worship, as they stand outside the sanctuary before the beginning 
of service, one has an excellent opportunity to study their ethno- 
logical peculiarities. They are generally well favored, with pleas- 
ant and often handsome faces. In stature they are rather below 
their Anglican neighbors, and in complexion as well as in other 
respects, the majority reveal unmistakable traces of Indian blood. 
This last characteristic is most prominent in the more secluded 
districts, which are said to be inhabited by the children of Acadians 
who escaped the English persecution by flying to the forests, then 
occupied by the savage Mic Macs. French association with the 
red men, before and after 1755, caused all of the latter to embrace 
Christianity and become members of the Catholic church. 

What has been said in our brief sketch will convince any one 
at all acquainted with race movements, that thisinteresting people 
have a history which is far from being finished. Their future is 
likely to be even more important than their past. Evidently they 
are proceeding according to the dictates of a common impulse 
which is all the more powerful because they themselves may be 
unacquainted with its nature. Ere the time comes to define the 

osition of Canadian nationality, the Acadians with their French 

rethren in other parts of the great North Land, will have present- 
ed claims which cannot be disregarded. <A prerequisite to the final 
answer of the most important questions now before the Canadian 
public must be their organic union with the other inhabitants of the 
Dominion. A scheme, which by the grace of God could accomplish 
this end, would be a true step toward federation on the largest 
basis. ADDISON F. BROWNE. 





A MIRACLE IN NATURE. 

sé OUR reverence!” said Pat, ‘and what is a miracle?” 

The answer is too well known to bear repetition here ; 
but if my patient reader will endure with me the fatigue of a 
thousand-mile journey (more or less), and will consider reverently 
the phenomena I shall have to show him, I will gladly leave in 
his hands my good name as a man of judgment in calling these 
phenomena a miracle. 

On the assurance of a friend that somewhere in Northern 
Vermont there existed six springs of medicinal waters so set in 
the mountains as never were or are springs set elsewhere, and so 
gifted with healing qualities as actually to restore one’s lost youth, 
LT set sail, Ponee de Leon like, to visit these fountains of life and 
so be young once more. Of course “set sail” is a figure of speech. 
American like, I took a train; and this, although I might have 
had a Sound boat or have gone by sea all the way to Boston and 
thence to Portland. The day was of the hottest ; yet beguiled by 
the idea of “ getting there,’ and further impressed with the no- 
tion that to escape the New York expressman and hotel keeper 
was to score an important victory, I rode “from morn to dewy 
eve ’—and suffered accordingly. Alas, too, for the dews of that 
evening in Boston! Asa Philadelphian, I rejoicec that anywhere 
else could be so hot! But perhaps the Maryland, on which we 
sailed around New York, was hotter, and, shades of Delmonico, 
what a dinner! Had it been hotter, it might have been better— 
the dinner, I mean; the weather only helped to make the dinner 
taste cold, while, had it been better, it would have been too cold 
to eat. 

The next day I “lay over” in Boston, refreshing my ac- 
quaintance with the beautiful streets and parks of that greatly-to- 
be envied city, and making acquaintance for the first time with 
New Beacon street, the Black Bay Fens, the Charlesbank, Frank- 
lin Park, ete. And how Quixotic one growsin Boston! I actu- 
ally resolved that when I returned to Philadelphia I would get up 
a society (with a big 8) there,—a society whose motto should be 
Omne bellissimum, or, it that is not good Latin, then in simple Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Everything of the most beautiful.” I vowed that the cob- 
blestones should go, that rapid transit should come, that open sew- 
ers and century-old sewer-inlets reeking with gas should be no 
more, that overhead wires should be decently buried, that every- 
thing wrong should be set right, all crooked ways be madestraight, 
every Jack have his Jill, and the Millennium be ushered in before 
the oldest inhabitant should have time to die. Quixotic? Of 
course; but Quixotism is one of the mainsprings of progress. 

From Boston my route lay through the White Mountain 
Notch,—a region too well known to need even a word of descrip- 
tion,—and thence by way of Scott’s and Groveton Junctions to 
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North Stratford. Here my host that was to be met me; I was 
soon on the back seat of a most comfortable stage-coach ; and the 
two sturdy Vermont borses started, (as Vermont horses always do), 
on a dead run from the station, But, whoa! We round a corner, 
are at the post-oflice (named Co-os, by the by), and wait half an 
hour while Mr. Wanamaker’s right-hand man in Coos county dis- 
tributes the mail. Then began a delightful ride through a finely 
wooded country, and over an excellent road, to—the miracle. 
The horses are good for a load twice as large, the wheels spin 
round, and soon we see the lights of the Springs House gleaming 
brightly over the lake or pond that fronts the house. 

Meanwhile, in the dark, a little drama has been enacting to 
the music of two soprano voices and one bass. On the seat in 
front of me are three Canadian subjects of Queen Victoria’s, their 
sexes already sufficiently indicated. The bass voice sings in mid- 
choir, and the sopranos are good at the old music called “ catch.” 
From either side the attack comes; the taller beauty wins, and 
rightly ; while,—but we are telling tales out of school. The case 
was one of “ either fair charmer; ” yet the sturdy Briton,—he was 
a French Canadian, by the way—was quite equal to the emergency. 
If cheeks burned,—and lips, too,—why should the rest of us com- 
plain ? 

‘At the hotel, it was too late, and I was too tired, to inspect 
the springs that night. A persistent “ thwack, thwack ! thwack, 
thwack !”’ assured me that there was plenty of water,—else there 
would be no rain; but all thought of the springs themselves was 
banished till another sunlight should pour its red and gold over 
tree and hill. The next morning, however,a wonderful sight met 
my eyes. As I threw open my window at the back of the house, 
—the side for the view,—a panorama of surpassing loveliness lay 
stretched before me. The hotel stood, evidently, on the edge of a 
high bluff, at the foot of which ran a stream that I knew to be the 
Connecticut river. Under the sun’s warm rays, snow-like masses 
of fog were rising slowly from the valley, and were passing off in 
little cloudlets, only to vanish completely somewhat higher up in 
the pure mountain air. Across the river,a fully cultivated, though 
not unwooded valley, made away to the by no means insignificant 
foot-hills of the Jefferson and White mountain ranges; while to 
the south towered these mountains themselves, though a little out 
of range for my view. 

At the front of the house, too, a surprise lays in wait for me. 
On a narrow and not long plateau, said to be over 1,200 feet 
above the sea, spread a noble lake, around which, and closing in 
almost on top of the road that skirts the farther side of the lake, 
were spurs of the Green Mountains, shutting in the plateau till I 
almost fancied myself in Eden and looked for the angel with the 
flaming sword on guard at the portal. The sources of the lake 
are springs so deeply hidden in the volume of water above them 
that the bottom of the lake has never been sounded, except quite 
near the shores. The stream that serves as outlet for this lake 
runs even in dry weather at a velocity and in a volume that gives 
one the most magnificent ideas of the body of water to which it 
shows a way to the Connecticut below. 

All this while, however, we have not seen the springs. But 
come to the back of the house, and descend at one side a flight of 
forty-three steps, and you are there. On a mere ledge in the 
steep bank, and accessible to all but the most sure-footed only be- 
cause of the wide platform erected to accommodate visitors, are 
six capacious, yet comparatively small, basins, into which well up 
the truly wonderful waters. No two adjoining basins are more 
than eighteen inches or two feet apart, and all six basins cover a 
broken are the chord of which is only twenty feet. To name the 
springs is to give their leading characteristics,—Iron, Calcium, 
Magnesia, White Sulphur, Bromide (of what is not stated), and 
Arsenic. Of course, the rock-formation is vertical, and the min- 
eral deposits rich; but, curiously enough, there seems to be no 
no connection between the lake and the springs or between 
the several springs either in their basins or back of them. The 
general character of the waters is chalybeate and alkaline. 
One spring contains 85} grains of mineral matter to the gal- 
lon, and another 55 grains; but a complete and authorita- 
tive analysis of all the waters is much needed. Authentic tra- 
ditions exist of wonderful cures effected by the waters, and many 
persons still living would gladly add their testimony. The tonic 
effect.of the mountain air, nearly always blowing, needs no attes- 
tation. Even hay fever yields to it,and health and strength and 
long life wait upon all those who seek this resort. The thermom- 
eter in summer ranges from 60°, rarely exceeds 80°, and com- 
monly stops five or ten degrees short of this comfortable 
figure. 

In fairness to the possible tourist whom this paper may lead 
to Brunswick Springs, it should be added that the hotel, though 
clean and comfortable, is of the plainest. In no event, perhaps, 
would the place attract the fashionable summerer ip the moun- 
tains; but even the man wko throws off civilization and seeks na- 
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ture pure and simple, wants bread raised with yeast and rolls 
above the suspicion of low-grade baking powders. The charges 
at the hotel are most reasonable, and no man in his senses would 
expect a fuller table, or care for it; but with a wiser, less provin- 
cial staff of cooks and bakers, the Springs would seem all the 
more wonderful, and their disease-killing waters have a more 
complete opportunity. 

‘“* Your reverence!” said Pat, “and what is a miracle?” Has 
my patient reader discovered why I call these six unusual springs, 
on an equally unusual plateau, in the wildest corner of Vermont, 
by that name ? M. 

Brunswick Springs, Vermont, August, 1890. 








DEEP IN THE HEART. 


EEP in the heart of the one great mother of all, 
Lies last year’s myriad life, beyond recall ; 
Glad birds, gay flowers ; the butterfly, the bee ; 
And populous cities of the grass and tree. 
But see! the sun has pierced her with his dart, 
And her immortal prisoner, quick and free, 
Leap from her heart ! 


Deep in the heart that loves for once and aye, 
Lies one year’s June, forever passed away ; 
Glad souls, gay hours, bright hopes, and fancies fair ; 
Yearnings and dreams, and love-confessions there. 
June breathes on June, and see the quickening start ! 
The wakened host of deathless memories rare, 

Leap from the heart. 

HUNTER MAcCULLOCH. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


ROF. ELY of Johns Hopkins has delivered an address at 
Chautauqua on the relations of Church and State in America, 
which is not the less remarkable as coming from a layman of lib- 
eral religious sympathies. In his opinion, the current view of the 
State as a secular institution is one which is alien to American 
history and to the deepest instincts of the American people, hav- 
ing been imported from France during the revolutionary period. 
It does not satisfy the needs ad anspirations of our people, and its 
crude separation of the world of politics and of business from that 
of spiritual and ethical truth, is bearing fruit in the corruption of 
commercial and public life. The old arrangement of an alliance 
of Church and State as ,two closely related and friendly powers, 
with a common basis, he seemed to regret and yet to regard as no 
longer practicable. Instead of it he, like Richard Rothe, would 
elevate the State itself to the place left vacant by the disappear- 
ance of a National or Established Church, and would subordinate 
to it the “‘ denominations ” into which the Church has been broken 
up. He recognized the difficulty in the way of this, the greatest 
of all being the prevalence of the present dualistic view of Church 
and State, in which both the “ religious” and the “ irreligious ” 
acquiesce. 





* * * 


Ir is not difficult to trace the process by which Prof. Ely has 
reached this standing place, as his economic writings trace his line 
of movement. He has come, like most of those who have gone 
below the surface of political economy, to the discovery that the 
present condition of economic conflict is one which cannot be 
remedied by any device the economist can suggest, or any force 
which lies within the sphere of mere politics. Like Col. Wright, 
Prof. Laughlin, and President Andrews, he has satisfied himself 
on purely economic grounds that nothing short of the diffusion of 
a different ethical spirit through the industrial world will suffice 
to cure our economic sores. At the same time he differs from 
them in ascribing more worth to the value of State action, and in 
finding more truth than they do in Socialistic theories. So very 
naturally he finds the remedy in elevating the State into a kind 
of Church, to reéstablish the unity the sects have destroyed. But 
the remedy is an impossible one. The sphere of the State is so 
essentially different from that of the Church that it would be sure 
to neglect its proper work, without accomplishing that of the 
larger organization, if it should make the attempt. The old em- 
pires were attempts of States to become Churches; and they were, 
one and all of them, burdens on the neck of mankind. It is not 
worth while to repeat their experiment. 

* * * 

Ir is noteworthy that the facts of hypnotism and the therapeu- 
tic value of hypnotic suggestion have been recognized as proper 
subjects of discussion at a great medical convention held this sum- 
mer in England. It has been very slow work to obtain of the 
medical profession any recognition of the less ordinary facts of 





human experience, although these facts always have stood in close 
relation to the best work of the profession. As everybody knows, 
a good physician is worth more than the contents of a drug-store, 
just because of the subtle influences of his personality. The patient 
awaits his coming with that expectation of results-which is a power- 
ful agent in itself. His entry into the secrets of the human frame 
and its vitality, not only by scientific study but by constant ex- 
perience, invests him with the dignity which knowledge always 
possesses to the ignorant. His positiveness as the representative 
and the minister of life and health give the patient the confidence 
in the struggle which the right kind of a commander imparts to 
troops in battle: ‘‘ Each felt Napoleon.” All these are spiritual, 
not material elements in the physician’s work. All his cures are 
more or less “ faith cures.”” Yet the average doctor is inclined to 
resent the idea that faith still works wonders, or that any remedies 
exist besides those which can be dotted down on a prescription pa- 
per. This partly is due to the disposition of men of all professions 
to draw definite lines about life, and to refuse to recognize what 
will not fit into their categories,—a weakness the physician detects 
readily enough in the lawyer or the theologian, but not in himself. 
* * * 


A sTorY which is told in one of the Chicago papers, if it be 
true,—and we see no reason to doubt it,—shows the potency of 
hypnotic suggestion in a new field. Two young men of that city 
were traveling in the East recently. One was a skillful draughts- 
man ; the other carried a Kodak camera; they witnessed the per- 
formances of a Hindoo juggler, such as making a mangrove tree 
grow, blossom, and bear fruit under a basket, and the other tricks 
of the trade. The draughtsman sketched what he saw; the pho- 
tographer fixed the same scene on his sensitized film. When the 
pictures on the film were developed everything was there but the 
mangrove tree. So with the other tricks. The child the juggler 
had under the blanket and stabbed with his knife, was not re- 
corded by the Kodak. So with the boy who climbs the string into 
the sky out of sight. The accessories were all recorded. The 
kernel fact was wanting in every case, simply because the Kodak 
was not open to the hypnotic suggestion which the rogue be- 
stowed on his audience. 

* * 

As one result of the labor troubles, and probably as an out- 
come of the strike on the Vanderbilt roads, the Knights of Labor 
have entered upon a field of journalism which possesses some 
local interest, in the establishment in Philadelphia of an organ of 
the Order, under the name of Mutual Aid. This paper was 
originally published in Newark by Mr. Beckmeyer, Secretary of 
the Board of Codperation of the Knights of Labor, and it will 
doubtless be conducted with ability in its new field. It is inti- 
mated that its policy will favor such legislation as will tend to 
protect the consumer rather than the producer. This is appar- 
ently a “slant” in the wrong direction. If there are any persons 
in a community who are not producers, they are drones, and 
drones are not entitled to any particular consideration. When it 
is proposed to regard the claims of consumers, and not of pro- 
ducers, the scheme is usually one of Free Trade, and has in view 
a community in which a large class draw their support from in- 
vested funds, and therefore prefer poorly-paid labor and low 
prices. This is not the situation of America,—at least not yet. 

- - ~ 


THE International Conference on Cremation, which opened in 
Berlin this week, will invite fresh attention to a subject which has 
already led to no little controversy, and which, through its intimate 
relation to religious traditions and sanitary science, is likely to 
continue to press upon public notice. The Conference has passed 
a resolution expressing the hope that ‘‘those governments which 
have hitherto been hostile to cremation will soon be brought to 
recognize the fatal results that must follow persistence in clinging 
to the custom of burial.” This resolution may be said to beg the 
question. With the exception of intra-mural burial, (which has 
been to a great extent discontinued), the “ fatal results ” of burial 
as a means of disposing of the dead, have yet to be scientifically 
demonstrated. 

* * * 

THE spectacle of Zola posing as the critic of 'Tolstoi is unique, 
and the remarks of the famous realist, as reported in the Paris de- 
spatch to the New York Herald, constitute a curiosity of literature 
worthy to be embalmed by some successor to the elder Disraeli. 
Nevertheless, M. Zola’s strictures exhibit a critical insight and a 
nicety of judgment rare enough in these days of slashing literary 
verdicts. Especially noticeable is the delicacy of his perception 
of the fundamental differences between the Latin and the Slav,— 
differences which make the literature of the latter bear to that of 
the former “the same relation as a great temple of rough-hewn 
granite has to a delicate structure, of which every several part, 
every stone, has been examined in detail as well as in the relation 
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it will have to the whole.” M. Zola is right in saying of ‘‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata” that it is not realism, but ‘‘a nightmare born of 
a diseased imagination.” 

* * 

THE newspapers speak of the general kindliness of the com- 
ments on the death of Cardinal Newman as though it were a mat- 
ter for surprise. The truth is that no convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism ever was treated with more tenderness and consideration than 
Newman, and this has been deepening ever since his frank and 
detailed account of the process by which he was brought into “ the 
Roman obedience.’’ While one or two impassioned controversial- 
ists have tried to extract even from that narrative some proof 
that its author had acted in bad faith, Protestant readers general- 
ly have accepted it in just the spirit in which it was written. To 
this day the Anglican Church regards his departure in the spirit of 
the unfeigned sorrow which its announcement evoked. John Keble 
carried Newman’s letter a whole day unopened, fearing it would 
contain the news it did, and then carried it into the solitude and 
silence of a deserted quarry, where he read it with a pang as for 
the loss of a brother. It was in Keble’s house and many years 
after his secession, that Newman and Pusey met again for the first 
time. No personal bitterness ever disturbed the kindliness of the 
relations Newman sustained to those of his associates in the Ox - 
ford movement—by far the majority—who declined to follow him. 
And while he said sharp things of Protestantism and Anglicanism, 
especially in the years just after his secession, he never spoke as 
one who had forgotten his obligations to the church of his early 
manhood. And those who had been his disciples and friends in 
the days of his great influence at Oxford could not but be im- 
pressed with the sacrifice of his great personal power to the me- 
- chanics of a system in his new communion. His leadership ended 
with his secession. 

* * * 

A RETURN of that exceedingly unpleasant and sometimes fa- 
tal malady, la Grippe, is an event which it is hard to anticipate 
with equanimity. That there is prevalent at this time an unusual 
amount of severe influenza is, with many of us, a matter of per- 
sonal experience, and the reported interviews with distinguished 
medical men who proguosticate a re-visitation of the grippe, are 
calculated, probably,to aid the successful march of the enemy. 
While the diffusion of news and the spread of information are ne- 
cessary, it may well be questioned whether the daily reports of ep- 
idemic diseases and of probable outbreaks do not bring about the 
very conditions most favorable thereto. Especially is this the 
case where the characteristics of the disease are acute, as with 
Asiatie cholera, concerning which there has been such a scare in 
London. The very best advice which can be given to nervous 
people is to live temperately in the present and allow the future 
to take care of itself. 

* * * 

Ir gives one a fresh idea of the extent of our country to hear 
that an Indian tribe,—a branch of the Apaches,—has been discov- 
ered in the Grand Cafion of Colorado, where they never had been 
seen by a white man save by a Mormon fugitive. The valley they 
inhabit is beautiful but comparatively barren ; and unless they are 
aided by the Government they are likely to die of hunger. Gen- 
eral Miles says he knew of their existence, but never could get a 
guide wno knew the way to their homes. 

* * * 

THE celebrity of the Russian agitator, ‘ Stepniak,” will prob- 
ably get him large audiences in his proposed lecturing tour in the 
United States. It is announced that he will sail from England 
during the latter part of September, and it is surmised that the 
alleged abuses in the exile system will largely command his at- 
tention. Mr. George Kennan is understood to be lending his aid to 
make the tour a success, and naturally he will not be unwilling to 
have his own statements on the subject supported by another 
witness. 





REVIEWS. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIsTorRy. 1660-1783. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 8. N. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. 1890. 
byte MAHAN’S work at once gives him a place among 
the leading expositors of history. It not merely sheds a flood 
of light on that portion of time and those nations whose great 
struggles he especially discusses, but it reveals grand principles 
which have affected all historic times and all great nations, and 
yet have beeu but dimly seen and vaguely recorded. Historians, 
shrinking from the sea like Horace, have measured the importance 
of events by their effects on land, where boundaries are precise 
and the growth of nations can be definitely measured. They 
have regarded the sea as essentially a mere limit to the land, or a 
permanently neutral ground, incapable of being held by any na- 








tion to the exclusion of other nations. Dominion over the sea is 
as unsubstantial and precarious as power over its winds and tem- 
pests. However greatly these may affect the works of men and 
the strength of nations, they are absolutely beyond control. His- 
torians prepossessed with these ideas have failed to see, or have 
greatly misjudged the effects of actual sea power. To reveal the 
true importance of this power, and to establish it as a guiding 
principle of history, is the purpose of Captain Mahan’s book. He 
has effectually accomplished this novel task, not only by general 
discussion of most convincing kind, but by particular application 
of the principle in the history of the leading nations of modern 
Europe. With these grand themes he has joined masterly descrip- 
tions of the great sea-fights which from time to time decided the 
course of the empire of the sea. ‘He has revived the deeds of great 
naval heroes, and given new brightness to their fame, which had 
grown somewhat dim. All this has been done with a notable 
modesty, with straightforward conscientiousness, with a strict loy- 
alty to truth, without any straining after effect. The work is of 
the highest honor to the author and to the navy to which he be- 
longs. 

At the commencement of the period (1660-1783) which Cap- 
tain Mahan chooses for special consideration, Holland, that vigor- 
ous republic which had wrested from Neptune a spot on which to 
stand, was still at the summit of its power. France, under Louis 
XIV., who then took the reins of government into his own hands, 
was about to begin a new movement for national aggrandizement. 
England seemed to be abandoning the glorious career as cham- 
pion of Protestantism, to which the genius of Cromwell had di- 
rected her energies. How then did wealthy Holland so soon sink 
into a state of lethargy from which nothing has yet availed to 
rouse her? Why did populous France, which once had better 
foothold in India and in Canada than her rival, England, lose both 
her Asiatic and American possessions? How did England in spite 
of bad and stupid kings, in spite of revolution and rebellion, in 
spite of extravagantly costly wars and the irretrievable loss of her 
American colonies, still succeed in acquiring and maintaining a 
rarely disputed supremacy at sea, and as a consequence, a world- 
wide empire? These historical problems have often been dis- 
cussed, and the general theory is established beyond controversy. 
Captain Mahban’s merit lies not in a restatement of that theory, 
but in his skillful showing that the influence of sea power in pro- 
ducing the actual results has never been adequately estimated, 
while even the elements of that power have not been properly un- 
derstood. Again and again he points out that both the mercan- 
tile republic and the military kingdom systematically adopted a 
timid, parsimonious, money and ship-saving policy. Their admir- 
als were ordered to keep the sea without coming to pitched battles 
or even minor engagements. Eventually their bravest officers 
practiced a system of retreat from any enemy that ventured to 
attack them, if there was danger of the loss of a single ship. 
Moral force was ruined to save physical force, valueless without 
the other. But the uniform policy of England is amply shown in 
the execution of Admiral Byng in 1756, as well as in the succes- 
sive victories of Nelson. In the former case the court-martial 
expressly cleared Byng of cowardice or disaffection, but con- 
demned him for not doing his utmost to defeat the French fleet. 
He was shot, as Voltaire grimly remarks, “‘ pour encourager les 
autres.” And this was the actual result, as a single instance 
proves, in a remarkable degree. In 1759 Captain Gardiner, who 
had commanded Byng’s ship in the battle which led to his execu- 
tion, was moved by that fact, to attack, practically, single-handed, 
a French ship of 84 guns, and captured it, though in so doing he 
lost his life. 

The influence which sea-power had upon the attainment of 
American independence is well worthy of consideration. No ju- 
dicious investigator can fail to see that had France refused to con- 
test the control of the sea with England, the latter would with 
capable commanders, have been able to reduce the Atlantic sea- 
board. Washington himself fully admitted this, and declared 
more than once that naval superiority was the pivot on which ev- 
erything turned. In that war England stood alone. Spain, still 
a great power, though deriving nearly all revenue from American 
colonies, yet became the ally of France. The other Continental 
states were neutral, and hence France suffered no distraction. 
Yet in the maritime war success lay chiefly with the English. 
Lord Howe, who was as prompt, vigilant, and skillful on sea as 
his brother, Sir William, was weak and indolent on land, com- 
pletely outgeneralled the brave but incompetent Count d’Estagin. 
He saved the British army from capture after it left Philadelphia, 
saved New York and Newport for the time. D’Estagin, by his 
indecision at the island of Grenada, in 1779, let slip a favorable 
opportunity of defeating Byron, Howe’s successor. On the other 
hand the celebrated Rodney came to New York in 1780 but 
effected nothing and at a critical time, in 1781, returned to Eng- 
land on account of ill health. But Arbuthnot earlier in that year 
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by sheer tenacity accomplished his purpose of keeping open the 
Chesapeake, though the French Destouches claimed a victory 
over him off its capes. In August of the same year a series 
of misfortunes and bad movements scattered the English forces, 
while Comte de Grasse coming from the West Indies and De 
Barras from Newport with the army siege train were able to meet 
in the Chesapeake and contribute indispensable means for the de- 
cisive struggle at Yorktown and its glorious close. Nothing of im- 
portance was attempted on land after this, but the naval war con- 
tinued some months longer in the West Indies and elsewhere, and 
the brave De Grasse, to whose energy the United States owes so 
much, was compelled to strike his flag to Rodney. 

There are in Captain Mahan’s work many incidental discus- 
sions of American history and interests. He takes opportunity 
to treat briefly the exploits and merits of Farragut, to state some 
of the lessons of the War of Secession, to repeat the necessity of 
coast defenses, to point out the effects of a Central America canal 
in changing the Caribbean Sea from a terminus to a great high- 
way of international commerce to be contended for in the future 
as the Mediterranean has been since history began. One mode of 
warfare which long had special favor with American people Cap- 
tain Mahan rates low in deciding any contest,—that is commerce- 
destroying war, whether carried on by national cruisers or priva- 
teers, ‘The evidence seems to show that even for its own special 
ends such a mode of war is inconclusive, worrying, but not dead- 
ly; it might almost be said that it causes needless suffering.” 
From all the wars discussed in bis survey,from the American war 
of 1812 and from the last of our wars, he draws the same conclu- 
sion, that such warfare does not even weaken the enemy, unless 
supported by the overbearing power of a great navy. This result 
tends to establish the expediency of the principle for which the 
United States government has steadfastly contended,—that all 
private property should be exempt from seizure at sea during war 
as it is now among civilized nations on land. a. 





LEAH OF JERUSALEM. A Story of the Time of Paul. By Ed- 
ward Payson Berry. Pp. viii. and 388. New York: Anson 

D. F. Randolph. 

Many have been the attempts to weave into modern fiction 
the events of the Old or New Testament, but few have had any 
real success. Strauss of Berlin, Ingraham, Freeman Clarke, Mar- 
tineau, Ware, Ebers, and Abbott are familiar instances; and of 
all only Abbott’s “ Philochristus ” seems to us a solid, though not 
a complete success. We are too familiar with the story ; we have 
woven it into a picture of our own whose best suggestions have 
escaped the auther in hand ; so we find him lacking at important 
places. Yet such narratives have their use, when they are based 
on genuine scholarship, such as Becker employed on his “ Chari- 
cles” and his “Gallus” for the illustration of Roman life. But 
to achieve his success one must have absorbed the very spirit of 
the times to be reproduced, and have become able to reproduce 
the very atmosphere of thought and action in which the charac- 
ters have moved. “ Romola” is the only novel in our language 
in which this measure of success has been reached,—and ‘‘ Romo- 
la’ was not a financial success. 

Mr. Berry really has combined two stories inone. That which 
occupies the most space is all but independent of the events and 
characters of the New Testament. It is the story of a Jewish girl, 
who has been cured of a dangerous disease by Stephen the mar- 
tyr, but who is carried off by a band of robbers, and married to 
one of them. For the offense of trying to escape, she and an ac- 
complice are sold into slavery and carried to Rome, where she 
meets Paul in his captivity and becomes a Christian. Parallel 
with this and connected by very loose threads runs the story of 
Paul’s persecution of the Church, his wonderful conversion, and 
his labors as an apostle. Of the two halves it is not this which is 
best done. The early history of the great Apostle presents a se- 
ries of psychological problems which have taxed all his biogra- 
phers. We have no contribution to their solution here. We do 
not get a step beyond the outline he gives us in his own five ac- 
counts of the occcurrence in his speeches recorded by Luke and 
in his epistles. It is not made more intelligible to us. Nor are 
the characteristic points of his character well seized. Few men 
have been more ample in self-disclosure than he, and yet it is 
very seldom that we find any estimate of him which gets beyond 
the points of character common to nearly all great preachers 
and missionaries. Paley has done as well as any of his later his- 
torians. 

The other story is not a remarkable piece of workmanship. 
It deals too much in improbabilities, and it fails to make the char- 
acters inwardly intelligible. Mr. Berry has much to learn of the 
art of writing fiction. 








CHIMES FOR CHURCH CHILDREN. By Margaret Junkin Preston. 

Pp. 111. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

It is a novelty to find even one of our lesser poets on the lists 
ofa Church publication house; and Mrs. Preston takes a very 
high rank among poets of that class. Her verse never rises to the 
level of genius, but she has a notable talent, and has made good 
use of it. There is not a volume of hers which does not serve the 
best uses by its contents, while it pleases by its graces of form ; 
and she never is content to sing merely for the sake of sound, as 
is the vice of our lesser poets in this day. She has something to 
say. The poems in this neat little volume are well adapted to 
their purpose, and range over a wide field, from Bible and history 
to street incidents of to-day. There is nothing unwholesome in 
any of them, and their religious teaching is simple and natural and 
free from goody-goody talk. We quote the first verse of “ The 
Little Street-Musican ” as a specimen : 


“Weary with wandering all day long, 
Saddened with singing her home-sick song, 
Jostled about the crowded street, 

Faint from the lack of food to eat, 

Choked with the tears that she will not let 
Fall from her heavy lashes yet, 
Strumming her small guitar to make 
Music, until her fingers ache,— 

Under a lamp-post now she lies, 

Utterly weary, while her eyes 

Suddenly droop in slumber deep. 

Poor little tired one ! let her sleep.” 


This isan advance on Dr. Watts’s ‘‘ Whene’er I take my 


walks abroad ” at least, and shows the right way of eliciting sym- 
pathy for the real sufferings of life. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE Church always has been much given to “ fighting dead 
Satans,” but in the little book before us (‘‘The Power and 
Weakness of Money.” Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication), Rev. Dr. J. H. Worcester, Jr., of Chicago, has assuredly 
attacked « live one. His assault is not undiscriminating. He 
recognizes the power as well as the weakness of money. He 
wages no war on men’s eagerness to improve their condition by 
its accumulation, where their acts are in accord with the law of 
righteousness, which demands that in every transaction there 
shall be an equivalent. He finds the justification of private wealth 
in the fact that it tests and develops character. But he insists 
that money can do more for man than secure him the services of 
his fellows up to the limits of their will-power, that it can neither 
bring him their respect nor their affection, nor mental gifts, nor 
moral capacity, nor peace of conscience, nor any other of the 
‘greatest things of life. And he points out the risks which attend 
the pursuit of wealth, and the sure retributions which overtake 
those who make this the end of their existence. The discussion is 
entirely free from theological technicalities, is expressed in plain 
and forcible English, and is plentifully illustrated by cases from 
actual life, which add much to its interest. 





“ Disenchantment,” by Mabel Robinson, which the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company have added to their “ Series of Select Novels,” 
is a piece of third-rate English fiction,—with nothing especial to 
call for its reprinting on this side, but with nothing of the objec- 
tionable tone of French novels of the same rank. ‘ Disenchant- 
ment” is proper enough, but it is rather painful and somewhat 
dull. It is adomestic tale, and the title refers to the sad discovery 
made by a wife that ber husband is addicted to drink. Miss 
Robinson has a fair amount of facility in this kind of composition. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

N ESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS make these interesting au- 
4 tumn abnouncements: “ Holland and Its People,’ by Ed- 
mund de Amicis; ‘ Representative Irish Stories,” by W. B. 
Yeates; ““A Young Macedonian,” by Rev. Alfred J. Church; 
“Little Venice, and Other Stories,” by Grace Denio Litchfield ; 
* The Unwritten Constitution of the United States,” by Christo- 
pher G. Tiedeman ; “ Dust and Its Dangers,” by T. M. Prudden, 
M. D., also several volumes in the Story of the Nations Series,— 
‘Gustavus Adolphus,” by C. R. L. Fletcher; “ Pericles,” by 
Evelyn Abbott; “ The Story of Scotland,” by James Mackintosh, 
LL. D., ete. 

A telegram from Ottawa states that David Christie Murray, 
the English novelist, who disappeared in Mexico some five months 
ago and was supposed to have been murdered, is living in Samoa 
and engaged in literary work. (This fact was alluded to in a re- 
cent paragraph in this column.) 
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ready for publication, will be ‘‘ Studies in Jocular Literature,” by 
William C. Hazlitt. 

Prof. James Bryce, M. P., author of ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth,” has arrived in New York. Forthe present his time will 
be spent in visiting his friends. To a reporter he said that the 
British public was woefully ignorant of the merits of the Behring 
Sea controversy, and that even if there were anything new in 
connection with the Irish question, he would not care to speak of 
it, for the reason that ‘to discuss English politics away from 
home would not be good form on the part of an English traveler.” 

Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s romance ‘ Thoth,” which is now in 
its third edition, has been translated into German. This book is 
an illustration of the power of a work of real merit to make its 
way. It was published anonymously and without any “ pushing ” 
whatever. 

** Poor’s Manual of Railroads” for 1889 (H. V. & H. W. Poor) 
swells this series to twenty-three volumes. It now embraces with 
its statistics upwards of 161,000 miles of road, nearly 6,000 of 
which were built in the past year. The significant item for the 
general public is the persistence of the low average freight rate. 
Tn 1888 it fell below one cent a ton a mile; in 1889 it was still .97 
cent. The average passenger rate fell in 1888 to 2.246 cents, in 
1889 to 2.17, the lowest on record. Nevertheless, 1889 was a more 
prosperous year than the preceding for the railroads themselves. 
The passengers carried amounted to all but 12,000,000,000. 

George Meredith is taking a holiday after finishing his novel, 
“The Journalist,” on which he has been engaged for several 
years. This is different from the ordinary way of working of 
novelists. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press a new number in the series 
of ‘ Guides for Science Teaching,” published under the auspices 
of the Boston Society of Natural History. The book is entitled 
“Insecta,” and is written by Prof. Hyatt, Curator of the Natural 
History Soviety. It will be extensively illustrated with engrav- 
ings from drawings made specially for this work. 

Rudyard Kipling’s new book, about to appear,and which the 
J. W. Lovell Company will issue on this side, is entitled “ The 
Book of the Forty Five Mornings.” 

A novelty in publishing is announced by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons,—an edition of the New Testament, three and a half inches 
long, one inch wide, and a third of an inch thick, yet containing 
550 pages, and every word of the text. A magnifying glass should 
go with each copy, as tampering with toys of this sort may be 
damaging to the eyes. 

Mr. Guthrie (“‘ F, Anstey ’’) it now appears is the author of 


the comical ‘t Voces Populi,” which have been appearing in 


Punch. They are to be collected in a volume. 

A large and valuable collection of books on America has been 
given to the Boston Public Library by Mrs. John A. Lewis,—a 
selection from the library of her husband, lately deceased. 

Jeger’s * Life of Henrik Ibsen” will be issued on this side 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. The translation is the werk of William 
Morton Payne, the translator of Bjérnson’s “ Sigurd Slembe.” 
The volume will include various portraits of Ibsen, a portrait of 
his wife, views of his residences, etc. 

Arthur Goddard is engaged upon a work dealing with the con- 
temporary stage in England, which is to be illustrated by leading 
artists. 

A literary treat may be looked for in ‘‘ The Correspondence of 
Hans Christian Andersen,” whose fairy tales bave achieved such 
a world-wide popularity. Letters will be included from Charles 
Dickens and a great many other celebrities, and the great sim- 
plicity of the style of Andersen’s correspondence should prove 
very attractive. Mr. Forster, in his ‘t Life of Dickens,” expressed 
much regret that he was unable to procure any letters which 
passed between Andersen and Dickens. This new volume will 
contain most if not all of the correspondence Mr. Forster was un- 
able to procure. The work, which will be illustrated, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dean & Son, London. 

“Primavera,” a volume of poems by Oxford under-graduates, 
has made considerable talk and has passed into a second edition. 

“The Love Letters of a Portuguese Nun ” (from which it is 
suggested Mrs. Browning may have got the idea, or at least the 
title, of her “ Sonnets”) has been translated from the French by 
Josephine Lazarus, and will be published in October by the Cas- 
sell Co. Miss Lazarus will also supply an Introduction. 

Herr Josef Albert, of Munich, announces an important art 
work, of which the first part will appear in December next. The 
title is ‘‘ Artistic Miniatures and Initials from MSS. of the 4th to 
the 16th Centuries, with special reference to those in the Court 





and State Library at Munich,” with historical contributions by 
L. von Kobell. The work will contain 47 full-page and numerous 
text illustrations. 

““The Emperor’s Book ; Eight Centuries in German History, 
from Charles the Great to Maximillian I.,” by Dr. Charles Herrig, 
is the title of a new historical work to be published in ten 
monthly parts, by Muckenberger, Berlin. 

P. J. A. Harper, the senior member of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers, the New York publishers, has retired from active parti- 
cipation in the business of the firm. He has been connected with 
the firm for over forty years, and for a long time has been the 
senior member, His retirement is due to a desire on his part to 
be freed from the cares of business and to enjoy the rest earned 
by years of active participation in publishing. Soon after his re- 
tirement a reorganization of the firm took place, and as it now. 
stands it is composed of Joseph W. Harper, John W. Harper, 
J. Henry Harper, John Harper, James Thorne Harper, and H.R. 
Harper. 

Charles Lamb, like De Quincey, after a period of unmerited 
neglect, is again becoming fashionable, with the result that enter- 
prising persons have been trying to foist on the public as his pro- 
ductions matter which he did not write. With a view of putting 
a stop to this system of imposition a collection is being made of 
all his authentic articles, however short. 

A new weekly journal called Romance is announced in Lon- 
don, whose chief feature, as indicated in the title, will be fiction. 
It wil Ipresent four or five complete novelettes every week, be- 
sides a portion of a serial story. 








SCIENCE. 
THE MEETING AT INDIANAPOLIS. 

(y= need but look over the long lists of papers read before the 

several sections, to see how excellent and varied has been 
the work accomplished by the Indianapolis meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science. Subjects as 
varied as the Velocity of Light in a Magnetic Field and the Method 
of Converting Pebbles into Penknives, have been learnedly pre- 
sented and discussed, so that be what might the attendant’s 
specialty, he or she was sure of being not only entertained, but in- 
structed. With the daily programmes, covering the week’s ses- 
sion before me, il is evident how wide a range of subjects have 
occupied the scattered scientists of this country since the meeting 
of 1889, held at Toronto. To enumerate the titles even of the es- 
says read would scarcely satisfy those who may be curious in the 
matter, and attention had best be drawn to the annual addresses 
of the presiding officers of each section. These are always looked 
forward to with much interest, as each is supposed to give a resumé 
of theadvance, to date, of that particular phase of scientific research. 
These addresses, this year, were all of marked excellence, but while 
some met with acquiescence on the part of the audience and gen- 
eral public, others seemed open to some discussion, and this prob- 
ably will always be true of the sections of anthropology and 
economic science. While mankind are willing to agree upon the 
stars and perhapsas to the spherical contour of the earth, they will 
never be so as to themselves; and there were those who demur- 
red to Dr. Frank Baker’s ‘‘ Unanswerable Evidences of Man’s De- 
velopment from a Non-human Source,” and to J. Richard Dodge’s 
‘* Views of Man’s Relationship to Man.” The former paper touching 
upon evolution, and the latter upon politics, have the merit, how- 
ever, of always exciting discussion, and this, after all, is one of 
the great merits of these meetings ; for nothing is so good in end- 
less ways as the personal contact of workers in the same field of 
investigation. 

From this to the relationship of scientific men as such to the 
world at large, is but a step, and this subject was most admirably 
= eloquently treated by Prof. Mendenhall, the retiring presi- 

ent. 

The Association met in this city in August, 1871, and it was 
a pleasant feature of the present session to have a large portion of 
it welcomed, during a visit to Terre Haute, by the same gentle- 
man who officiated nineteen years ago, and it is seldom indeed 
that so eloquent an extempore address is heard from a gentleman 
eighty-five years of age. 

A word in conclusion as to the great value to the country of 
such an association as this. One of the prominent officers of the 
present meeting, nineteen years ago was a “ Hoosier ”’ lad, who 
timidly ventured to attend the meetings of the association then 
held here; and what he then heard so interested him that he de- 
termined to make scientific study his life-work. Heis now promi- 
nent in his profession. Undoubtedly the association weilds a 


powerful influence for good wherever it meets, and the cities of 
the country should all be glad to extend to it a hearty welcome. 
Indianapolis, Aug. 25. Cc. 
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NOTES. 
HREE of the latest issued of the Monographs of the U. S. 

Geological Survey, which are still in progress of distribution, 
are upon the following subjects: No. XIV. “ Fossil Fishes and 
Fossil Plants of the Triassic Rocks of New Jersey and the Con- 
necticut Valley,” by Prof. J.8. Newberry. The red shales, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates of the Palisades and the Connecticut 
Valley occur usually in narrow basins parallel to the coast. Ina 
very few spots the shales are charged with carbonaceous matter, 
and in these the fish and plant remains are found. Various theo- 
ries accounting for their deposition are proposed, but the simplest 
regards them as local deposits of a flat, shallow, sandy, thor- 
oughly sheltered coast-line, subjected to heavy tides. A collection 
in the Yale College Museum, and the specimens obtained by the 
author from excavations near Boonton, N. J., furnish much of the 
material for the present memoir. 

No. XV. ‘The Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora,” by 
Wm. Morris Fontaine. This paper is a description of the fossil 
flora of the Potomac region in Maryland and Virginia, number- 
ing 865 species. The formation whose flora is described, was 
for a long time included in the Trias of the Atlantic slope, but 
was recognized by Prof. W. B. Rogers as a distinct formation. 

No. XVI. ‘The Palzwozoic Fishes of North America,” by 
Prof. J. S. Newberry. This is a description of the fish-forms 
known to science from the beginning of fish-life down to the age 
of the coal-measures of Pennsylvania. References are made to 
descriptions of forms which have been published, and descriptions 
and figures are given of many new forms, some of which have 
important bearings on the subject of the origin and early devel- 
opment of fish-life. 





The supposed connection between the appearance of spots and 
foculz on the sun and the occurrence of tornadoes, is treated by 
Prof. H. A. Hazen, of the Signal Service, in the American Meteor- 
ological Journal (August, 1890). It seems to be a fact that during 
the sun-spot cycle 1878-90,tornadoes have been more frequent in the 
United States in the years when solar storms were most numerous, 
and less frequent in those years when no solar disturbance was 
observed. Prof. Hazen took the records of tornadoes in the seven 
months beginning with March for the years 1880-86, and compared 
these data with the records of solar observations by the Greenwich 
Observatory. The result was: 46 spots with tornadoes, 156 spots 
without tornadves, and 393 tornadoes without spots. On widening 
the time limit from one day to three, and restricting the study to 
1882-85, and to the months of May to August, the result was: 43 co- 
incidences, 30 spots without tornadoes, and 79 tornadoes without 
spots. This gives 28 per cent. in favor of the hypothesis. 

A further effort of some investigators has been to establish a 
connection between storms, sun-spots, and the fluctuations of the 
magnetic needle. Ever since Prof. Young’s famous observation 
of magnetic perturbation at the moment of the appearance of a 
sun-spot, it has been deemed probable that some connection be- 
tween the two phenomena will ultimately be established. The 
endeavor to prove any interdependence of storm disturbances and 
magnetic fluctuations, however, meets with many facts to the con- 
trary, as, for instance, the occurrence of sixty tornadoes in the 
United States in one day,—February 19, 1884,—the greatest rec- 
ord of the kind we have,—was not attended, nor immediately pre- 
ceded, nor closely followed, by any but the most trifling agitation 
of the magnets in the Toronto observatory. 





Dr. R. H. Thurston, Professor of Engineering and Director of 
Libby College, Cornell University, has edited a translation of the 
essay of N. L. Sadi Carnot, published in 1824, entitled “‘Reflexions 
sur la Puissance matrice du Feu.’ This work was one of those 
which laid the foundations of the science of thermodynamics, as 
it was based upon the assumption of the equivalence of heat, en- 
ergy, and mechanical energy, and at a time long before the true 
nature of heat was established by the leadersin science. The vol- 
ume also includes an essay by the author on the work of Carnot, 
and a discussion of Carnot’s theory by Sir William Thomson. 
The latter was the first scientist of importance to recognize the 
great value of Carnot’s treatise. The book is published by J. 
Wiley & Sons, New York, and brought out in London by Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

The Révue Scientifique publishes a recent lecture by Mr. Her- 
mann Fol, which gives some interesting facts in regard to subma- 
rine vision. The diminution of the intensity of the solar rays was 
found to be very rapid, and at about 95 feet they were almost com- 
pletely diffused. There was observed to be an angle in the des- 
cent of the sun, at which the proportion of rays reflected from the 
surface became suddenly greater, causing an abrupt darkening of 
the bottom. The observations, which were made at Nice, show 
that with the degree of transparency which prevails at that place, 





it is impossible on a cloudy day to distinguish a rock at a distance 
of more than 25 or 26 feet; if the sun is shining and the water 
limpid, it is possible to see a brilliant object 65 to 75 feet away. 
Mr. Fol concludes from these facts that marine animals move 
about as if in a fog, and cannot avoid surprises. Our fishing ap- 
paratus would prove unavailable for capturing animals that were 
capable of seeing tosome distance. It also seems evident that a 
submarine boat could not see its way under such circumstances. 
Provided it be swift, it would not have time to back astern when 
it saw an obstacle loom up before it, since, at the moment of dis- 
tinguishing the object, the boat would not be more than 30 feet dis- 
tant. The navigator would be obliged to get the direction before 
plunging, and to navigate over a known ground, whose bearing 
has been carefully taken. Submarine navigation is thus confined 
within limits that man cannot widen, since it is impossible for 
him to modify the transparency of the water. 





Prof. Geo. J. Romanues, in an article on “ Primitive Natural 
History ” (Nineteenth Century, August, 1890) discusses the obser- 
vations of plants and animats which are recorded in the Bible, 
particularly in the Pentateuch, the Book of Job, and “ the supposed 
writings of Solomon.” Barring the errors arising from want of 
morphological knowledge,—such as classing a hare as a ruminant, 
a bat as a bird, and (possibly) a whale as a fish,—the biblical 
writers display a remarkable accuracy in their observatious of 
plants and animals. In the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, in the 
enumeration of animals clean and unclean, the writer correctly 
fixes upon the parted hoof and the chewing of the cud as a basis 
for morphological classification. In Proverbs vi. 6-8, occurs, “ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard. . . . which provideth her meat 
in the summer and gathereth her food in the harvest.” ‘“ Owing 
to the authority of Huber,” says Prof. Romanes, “ the statement 
here made that ants display an instinct of harvesting was regarded 
by latter-day naturalists as mythical. More recent observations, 
however, have fully vindicated the accuracy of the older natural- 
ist without impugning that of Huber. The species of ants ob- 
served by the Biblical writer in Palestine have now been found to 
collect grain in the summer-time and store it in granaries for win- 
ter consumption ; while the species observed in Europe by Huber 
present no such instinct. But ants with harvesting instincts have 
now also been found in the South of Europe, in India, and in 
America. 


BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN PRESS} 


Wik regard to the foreign Press, the Chancellor had a very 

efficient weapon for keeping it in order. Berlin being the 
center of European politics, the principal papers of other countries 
naturally wish to know what is going on there. But the special 
correspondent was at the mercy of Prince Bismarck. If his let- 
ters excited the displeasure of the Government, or even if the pa- 
per in its leading articles ventured an unwelcome criticism of 
German policy, the correspoudent was refused all information ; and 
if this did not bring about a speedy reform, he would some fine 
morning receive a police summons to leave Berlin within twenty- 
four hours. This has actually happened more than once. 

But this is not all. While the Opposition papers were relent- 
lessly prosecuted for the slightest personal offense against some 
obscure official, the Government organs enjoyed absolute impunity 
for the most slanderous attacks, not only on their adversaries in 
general, but on the most august personages against whom the Chan- 
cellor happened to have a grudge. One of the vilest of these or- 
gans was the Grenzboten of Leipsic. It called the Empress Augusta, 
who was supposed to be averse to the Culturkampf, “ the German 
Eugéuie ;” it compared the Emperor Frederick to Parsifal, the 
noble fool ; it denounced his opposition to the Chancellor during 
the war as unpatriotic; it took pleasure in abusing the Empress 
Frederick, and, in an article on the Battenberg question, went so 
far as to say that that illustrious lady cared for nothing but money. 
Nor were the foreign ministers accredited to Rerlin indulged with 
any better treatment if they happened to cross the Chancellor’s 
path. Mr. Sargent, the American minister, who, during the debate 
on the Protectionist tariffin 1879, had criticised the measure in 
despatches which his Government somewhat imprudently pub- 
lished, was attacked by the Berlin Government organs in the most 
scandalous way, and was, of course, quite unable to defend him- 
self. Now, it is an elementary principle of international law that 
diplomatists should be free from this sort of attacks. Yet no one 
ever heard of the Government papers being pulied up for this sort 
of thing. The public prosecutors, so keen in fiading out offenses 
against Bismarck, were deaf and dumb when the law was violated 
in favor of their lord and master. 

But it was not enough for the Chancellor to fetter the Press 
and prevent it from saying what he disliked ; it must also expressly 
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say what he liked, and defend whatever he did; and it must be 
admitted that he succeeded in educating the majority of the papers 
almost up to the standard of Polonius, so that the cloud was a 
whale or a camel just as he happened to see it. 

For this end he introduced quite a new system for influencing 
public opinion, In addition to the official Staatsanzeiger, which 
auswers to the London Gazette, there was first the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which was his acknowledged organ, and, as 
he himself avowed, placed its whole space at his disposal. The 
Norddeutsche was bought in 1871 by one Ohlendortf, a rich guano 
merchant in Hamburg, in order that it might be at the exclusive 
and personal disposal of the Chancellor ; for which patriotic service, 
after no little resistance on the part of the Emperor William L., 
Oblendort? was duly ennobled. The Norddeutsche never ventured 
to publish a political article without instructions from its illustri- 
ous patron, and all it said might be taken as having the official 
stamp. ‘The rest of the paper was absolutely worthless and vulgar ; 
it was read only for the sake of its inspired articles, which were 
sometimes written by the Chancellor himself. ‘This did not at all 
prevent the disavowal of the articles later on. After Kullmann’s 
attempt, for instance, the Chancellor himself, so the story goes, 
dictated to the chief of his special Press Office a paragraph for the 
Norddeutsche, saying that, unluckily, little contidence could be 
placed in the Bavarian judges, who were to decide the case, be- 
~ause they were nearly all Ultramontanes. The Bavarian Govern- 
ment complained of such suspicion being thrown upon the im- 
partiality of its judges, and the Chancellor was forced to disavow 
and condemn in the Staatsanzeiger the paragraph which, it is said, 
he had himself dictated. In 1875 the Post—a paper nearly as ser- 
vile as the Norddeutsche—published an article, “Is war in pro- 
spect?” written by Dr. Constantin Rossler, the chief of the Press 
Office. This was followed up by the Norddeutsche declaring that 
the French armaments could not but have a warlike object ip 
view ; the whole pack of the “ reptile papers ” joined the cry, and 
war seemed so imminent that all the European Cabinets took 
alarm, Suddenly the hubbub ceased, and an article in the Nord- 
deutsche coolly asserted that the official relation between the Govern- 
ments of France and Germany had never been troubled at all, and 
that the whole fault lay with the Press, the Ultramontanes, the 
Poles, the * bears’ of the Exchange, and certain petticoats. The 
reason of this sudden change was that, the noise having come to 
the Emperor’s ears, he had sternly interfered, and had declared to 
his Council of Ministers that he had no complaint against France 
whatever, aud highly disapproved of the warlike articles in the 
papers. Prince Bismarck saw, by the decisive tone of his master, 
that (be game was up, and coolly denied that he had had anything 
to do with it. The above-mentioned article then appeared in the 
Norddeutsche, Bismarck himself inserting an allusion to “petticoats” 
by way of reprisals on certain august ladies who had helped to 
direct. the Emperor’s attention to the bellicose articles. 

If the Post tried to give itself aristocratic airs, the Cologne 
Gazette maintained a show of liberalism, but was quite as servile, 
In 1848 it struck the Prussian eagle from its frontispiece, and be- 
fore the war of 1866 was foremost in denouncing Count Bismarck 
as the one pernicious man who was bringing ruin upon Prussia ; 
it afterwards completely wheeled round, and became his most 
obedient tool. It was especially used in foreign affairs for com- 
munications, which the Government did not wish to back openly, 
but which were none the less inspired ; one of its editors living in 
Berlin was constantly seen in the ante-chumber of Count Herbert 
Bismarck. The most startling instance was the late cowardly 
attack on Sir Robert Morier. If Major von Deines and Prince 
Solms reported to their Government what Marshal Bazaine had 
told them, they did but their duty, and their dispatches would 
have been harmless if they had continued to sleep in the archives 
of the Foreign Office. But how did the Cologne Gazette get posses- 
sion of these letters? No one but the chief of the Foreign Office 
could have communicated them to that paper; yet he not ouly was 
not prosecuted for this breach of the law, but, when the British 
ambassador complained of it, Count Herbert assumed an air of 
offended innocence, as if he know nothing about it. Sometimes 
communications of this kind were dated from foreign places in 
order to mislead the public—as, for instance, in the Battenberg 
affair, when the Cologne Gazette produced a telegram from Vienna 
to the effect that Prince Bismarck had sent in his resignation, 
though no one in‘the Austrian capital had any knowledge of such 
an intention. 

The third and basest of the first-class ‘reptile’? papers was 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, a local journal of no importance ex- 
cept for its advertisements, but always distinguished by its servil- 
ity, and occasionally rising into notoriety when it happened to 
be made the medium of inspired communications, The Hambur- 


ger Nachrichten has also the peculiarity of being ultra-Russian, and 
applauds every act of violence against Germans and the Protestant 
faith in the Baltic provinces. 
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The number of provincial “ reptile” papers which were paid 
either in money or by special information was very large. The 
smaller ones got their leading articles, correspondence, and even 
their feuiiletons, ready-made from the Press Office at Berlin. This 
was a very convenient arrangement for both parties. It saved the 
journals a great deal of expense, for they had only to add the local 
news, and the provincial public contentedly read what they sup- 
posed to be the genuine opinions of the editor. The smaller Op- 
position papers found it very difficult to compete with these 
Government organs, to which alone all official advertisements 
were sent. And even the comparatively independent papers could 
not refuse to take communications from the Press Office, because 
if they did they would get no information at all about what was 
going on at the seat of the government. In this way the greater 
part of the German press—excluding, of course, the Ultramontane 
and Progressist papers—was brought more or less into sub- 
servience. 

The ways and means by which this was done were furnished 
by the Guelph Fund, which is a quite unique institution for the 
management of public opinion, and in its way was a masterstroke 
of the Chancellor’s, When the late King of Hanover left his 
capital during the war of 1866, he carried with him State bonds to 
the amount of 25,000,000 thalers. After the annexation the Prus- 
sian Government attempted to recover this sum; and by the 
mediation of England, an agreement was arrived at by which the 
King was to give up the twenty-five millions, Prussia paying him 
the interest on £2,400,000 as an indemnity for his former income 
drawn from the Hanoverian domains, thus enabling him to keep 
up a royal household and style of living. But scarcely had the 
King fulfilled his part of the agreement by restoring the original 
sum, when Count Bismarck appeared in the Chamber and declared 
that the King was intriguing to bring about a war against Prussia, 
and was himself engaged in forming a Hanoverian legion in France, 
and that the Government was, therefore, compelled to deprive 
him of the means for carrying out such an object by keeping the 
capital and stopping the payment of the interest agreed upon. 
He added that it was necessary that this sum should be placed at 
the disposal of the Government in order to enable them to counter- 
act these dangerous schemes of the enemies of Prussia and “ hunt 
those reptiles into their holes.” A popular Assembly rarely re- 
sist when a successful Minister declares that the country is exposed 
to threatening danger from abroad ; it cannot test the validity of 
such statements, when the Minister asserts that it is essential to 
observe secrecy as tothe special information on which bis demands 
are founded. The House voted the bill as requested, and thus 
placed at the disposal of the Government a sum of about 720,000 
thalers a year as secret service money, section 4 of the bill ex- 
pressly stipulating that the Government should not be required to 
render any account of the manner in which it is spent. Now, it 
may be perfectly true that at that time the King of Hanover was 
intriguing against Prussia, and that the Government was bound 
to oppose his schemes. But in any case this was only a passing 
danger, and the House ought to have limited its grant to a given 
time. It neglected to do so; and it has bitterly repented since of 
its negligence. 

It may indeed be argued, that this measure became null and 
void by the death of King George, since a penal sequestration ends 
ipso jure with the decease of the accused ; his successor, the Duke 
of Cumberland, has reserved all his rights, but such reservations 
and protests cannot be considered as hostile acts according to the 
established principles of international law. Nothing more has 
been heard of Guelph intrigues since 1869, yet that large sum of 
money remeins at the unlimited disposal of the Government, and 
everybody knows that it was mainly used for corrupting the press. 
Unfortunately, the Landtag cannot repeal the bill without the 
consent of the Government; and when an interpellation was ad- 
dressed to it by some zealous member about the misuse of what is 
now popularly called the “ Reptile Fund,” an Under-Secretary of 
State appeared at the bar, read out section 4 of the Act, by which 
the Government is excused from rendering any account of the 
way in which the money is applied, and then making his bow 
retired like the three Anabaptists in Meyerbeer’s Prophet. At the 
sitting of the Reichstag of November 30, 1875, Prince Bismarck 
said: “In the régime of our epoch I do not esteem anything 
higher than the most absolute publicity: not a corner of political 
life should be allowed to remain in the shadow, everything should 
be lighted up.” He has taken good care that no ray of that light 
should ever penetrate into the darkness of the Guelph fund. The 
strongest representations (endorsed even by Herr von Bennigsen, 
Prince Bismarck’s devoted follower) were made in the Hanoverian 
Diet, where it was averred that the indignation felt at this per- 
sistent appropriation of the income of the former royal house—an 
income granted by the Prussian Government itself—lay at the 
root of the constant opposition of the Guelph party. But these 
representations also were of no avail. The truth was that it would 
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have been impossible for the Chancellor to govern without the 
Guelph Fund. If al) those Press-janissaries and secret agents who 
derived their pay from it had been deprived of their income, they 
would have turned against him, and their revelations would have 
been such as to have made his position untenable. 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
THE PLAN OF THE REPUBLICAN SENATORS. 

Indianapolis Journal. 
fPNHE most reliable advices from Washington are that, to a man, the Repub- 

lican Senators have agreed to hasten the close of the present session by 
passing the Tariff bill and certain other necessary measures, and to allow the 
Federal Election bill to go over until December, with the understanding that 
it shall be taken up at once in preference to all other measures, and, if pos- 
sible, disposed of before the holidays. There is reason to believe that this 
disposition of the Election bill will disappoint, temporarily at least, the most 
of the earnest men in the Republican party, who have long been impatient 
that the right of sufferage should be restored to the people of the South who 
may desire to vote against the Democratic oligarchy. With them the Journal 
is in full sympathy. Yet, when such positive champions of the Federal 
Election bill as Senators Hoar of Massachusetts, Edmunds of Vermont, Frye 
of Maine, Spooner of Wisconsin, Sherman of Ohio, Allison of Iowa, and 
Hawley of Connecticut, after a protracted conference with all the Republican 
Senators, arrive at the conclusion that has been announced, it is confident 
that the reasons which have led them to do so would satisfy the most uncom- 
promising Republicans. By the Quay resolution the Federal Election bill was 
not only put over, but it was put over in a manner which would have been 
almost equivalent to its defeat during the next session. By the proposition 
to which all Republican Senators have agreed, it goes over to the next session, 
not only without prejudice, but with a preference in its favor. It is also 
probable that the stanch friends of the measure were convinced that its en- 
actment, if pressed, would be so delayed that there would not be time to ap- 
ply its provisions to the November elections. Moreover, the pendency of the 
measure during the congressional elections this fall will greatly strengthen 
the popular mind if such elections are characterized by the fraud which has 
made such a law necessary, and which every intelligent man in the country 
knows to have been perpetrated. If such frauds are repeated in November, 
men who may doubt the expediency of such a measure now will be satisfied 
that the law is necessary to insure a fair vote and an honest count in the 
future. But while the delay is not what the mass of Republicans would 
choose, it is a source of gratification to know that the Election bill has not 
been sacrificed by a combination dictated by Southern bulldozers in the Sen- 
ate and their obsequious followers, the Democratic Senators of the North. 

The Journal believes that a law which will insure a fair vote and an hon- 
est count is the imperative necessity of the hour, and it will continue to ad- 
vocate it, moved by that conviction, and with the belief that the agreement 
of the Republican Senators makes the passage of such a measure more a cer- 
tainty than it has yet been in the Senate, because that agreement assigns a 
time for its consideration and gives assurance that nearly every Republican 
Senator will vote for it. 





BUCKLE’S HISTORICAL THEORY. 
Justin Winsor, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

THERE is no question likely to present itself to the mind of the young 
student of history more officiously than this: Is there a science of history ? 
—and no question which one who has long worked as a historical student 
would so willingly shuffle out of sight. There are, to be sure, in historical 
studies some of the semblances of the frailties of science. We have occasion- 
ally to take a working hypothesis and hold it as long as we can, and histori- 
cal opinions are often as unstable as the experimental sciences. Thirty years 
ago, Buckle endeavored to convince the world that history had mainly to 
deal with man’s subjection to natural laws. Ritter had already recognized a 
certain potency in man’s surroundings, but he acknowledged, nevertheless, 
that a man’s will is a certain and often a compelling factor in his destiny. 
The laws which govern the progress of mankind, if we must believe Buckle, 
are as constant as those which send the satellites about the planet; but the 
potency of human volition is not so easily set aside. 

Daniel Webster, in an address before the New York Historical Society 
in 1852, endeavored to make clear the steadfastness of historical experience as 
springing from the essential characteristics of human nature everywhere and 
in all ages; but he proceeded to qualify the statement, until it lost most of 
its force so far as it exemplified historical teaching. ‘‘It may teach us,” he 
said, “ general principles of human nature ; but it does not instruct us greatly 
in the various possible developments ;” and inasmuch as possible develop- 
ments are the salient points of historical progress, the exceptions con- 
front us more vividly than the law. Buckle holds that national move- 
ments are determined solely by their antecedents; but if antecedents 
have such an accumulating force that they become potent by over- 
powering masses of men, we should have none of those revolutions like 
that of the English colonies in America, where a vigilant and determined 
minority threw a continent into a civil war. Even Buckle, as has frequently 
been pointed out, after he had amassed his data and formulated his theory, 
discarded them, when he came to show that individuals really controlled in 
large part the history of Spain and Scotland. 





THE EXPENSES OF YACHTING. 


J. D. Jerrold Kelley, in Harper's Magazine. 

ONE authority in a position to know states that for a season of five 
months a steam launch forty to fifty feet in length imposes an outlay of 
$2,500 ; a steamer from seventy-five to a hundred feet in length will cost 
about $10,000, and one slightly larger, with flush decks, not less than $11,000. 
In the big steamers, with crews varying from thirty to fifty men, the monthly 
expenditure varies from $6,000 to $12,000; and in two yachts of this kind 








described by another writer, who gave the details, the annual cost was figured 
at $150,000 each ; and in an isolated instance where a steamer made the 
voyage around the world, the expense for the five months’ cruise was said to 
have been something over $50,000. Leaving these extreme cases, and taking 
as a fair basis steamers belonging to the class which includes vessels measur- 
ing from seventy-five to one hundred feet, we get the following fixed charges: 
monthly wages, fireman, cook, steward, three deck hands, engineer, and 
pilot, $380 ; coal, $200 ; repairs, deck stores, engine-room, supplies, uniforms, 
$540 ; and mess, $380; commissioning and laying up, $2,500; total for five 
months, $10,000. If to this be added what it costs for the cabin outfit, with- 
out the delusion that you are saving so much on your shore expenses—for in 
the long-run you never do—it will be seen that it costs a pretty penny for 
the sport. 

There is not a very great difference, save for coal, in the running ex- 
penses of a steamer and a sailing craft. Indeed, on similar displacements, 
the large schooners often cost more to keep up. So far as the smaller schoon- 
ers and sloops go, it is an axiom that you always spend more than you have 
allowed. One owner of a sloop, whose experience is not exceptional, con- 
fesses that when he had built his ship for $10,000 he hoped to get her into 
the water for $5,000 more, but by the time sails were bent, and he was ready 
to cruise, his total expenditures has reached $16,500. His first season cost 
him $8,000 more ; but from his own accounts it is easy to see the cabin was 
run carelessly, and too lavishly for comfert. In the next year he had his 
yacht hauled out by the ship-builder for an examination, and though the 
sailing-master had taken good care of her, his bill for a spike here and a 
graving piece there was nearly $1,000. A new main-sail and other sail- 
making jobs cost another $1,000, and before he got the rigger out of the boat 
there was a handspike and serving-mallet account of $200. Altogether he 
found his running expenses for the second season, in a boat under sixty feet 
on the water-line, averaged $50 per day, and it must be added that he was 
not a Johnny Raw. 


THE FLOOD OF POOR NOVELS. 
Arabella Shore, in The Westminster Review. 


WE have no hope of this immense flood of worthless writing ever much 
abating. Public attention may from time to time be temporarily diverted 
to another kind of work ; Macaulay’s History, a sensational! biography, oran 
easily intelligible ad captandum philosophical treatise will sometimes take the 
market by storm. But the causes which have multiplied this kind of book 
are of a nature to strengthen rather than todiminish. The spread of educa- 
tion—I ought to say, of instruction—has much to do with it. Almost every 
one can read with facility; circulating libraries and bookstalls make these 
works cheap and acceptable ; the million are now to be catered for, and the 
million require mediocre books. That is, books that can amuse or excite 
en any literary ability in the writer, or literary appreciation in the 
reader. 

There is another cause why these novels command a certain sale. It is 
a fact that clever, even eminent, men, in professions which use up a great 
deal of brain, but are not especially literary ones, are fond of the quick and 
easy recreation afforded by novels, and are not fastidious about the quality. 
They are like children who devour unripe fruit. ‘“ This clever, hardwork- 
ing lawyer,” says Mrs. Marsh, in one of her excellent fictions, “ read a great 
many novels, and hardly anything else.”” Some great scientific men (the late 
Mr. Darwin, for instance), have been omnivorous novel readers. Sir Walter 
Scott, a literary man no doubt, but not a deeply intellectual one, whose prac- 
tical work a good deal resembles that of the men of business above men- 
tioned, “‘could not,” says Lockhart,“ have been surpassed by the veriest glut- 
ton of the circulating library” in his consumption of what might have been 
deemed unreadable novels. We who are not eminent men must confess that 
the works we speak of fail to give us even this moderate gratification of 
temporary amusement. They do not even put us to sleep. We remain dull 
and drearily awake. 

It must be owned that the newspaper critics are in a great degree to be 
blamed for this growth of weeds that threaten to choke the beds of our 
annual literature. The monthly and annual reviews know their own value, 
and decline to notice such creatures of aday. But the daily or weekly 
journals contentedly give their punctual doses of mild flattery to stories, 
which, but for their notice, would have probably perished stillborn. Bad 
indeed must be a novel, written in the worst dog English, with the most 
childish ignorance of facts, in a style of the most hopeless platitude, and the 
most complete dearth of any incidents to stir a breath of curiosity, and 
penned, shall we say, by the most obscure of the anonymous, which shall 
drive the reviewer to such words of honest and total condemnation as would 
be most justly and wholesomely applied to nine-tenths of the novels of the 
day. 
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DRIFT. 


MPVHE continually increasing complications of the Canadian situation are 
shown in this dispatch from St. John, Newfoundland, dated on the 





27th instant: 

“Sir Baldwin Walker, captain of H. M. S. Emerald and naval com- 
mander of this station, has filed his answer to the summons and complaint 
of James Baird, the St. John’s merchant whose lobster factory on the French 
shore was closed last June by Sir Baldwin’s orders. Sir Baldwin had 
warned M:. Baird several times against operating the factory, declaring that 
it was forbidden by the modus vivendi which the British and French Gov- 
ernment entered into last March. Mr. Baird declares that there is no law 
on the statute-books of Parliament or of the Colonial Assembly which makes 
his business illegal, and that Lord Salisbury is not empowered by the Con- 
stitution and laws of England to interfere with the lawful business of any 
British subject. He disregarded all Sir Baldwin’s warnings and protests, 
and instructed his manager to continue the factory’s operations until forcibly 
interfered with. These orders were followed, and the forcible interference 
came, whereupon Sir Baldwin was promptly served with a writ issued from 
the Colonial Court directing him to answer Mr. Baird’s claim for damages 
for trespass. 

“Sir Baldwin at first. intimated, presumably under instructions from 
the British Government—for, of course, his proceedings have been wholly 
under Lord Salisbury’s orders—that he would pay Mr. Baird’s claim. But 
he has at last chosen to put in a defense, and he urges the plea that his acts 
were justified by the orders of the Imperial Government issued to give effect 
to the modus. 

“This raises the issue clearly and directly whether the British Govern- 
ment had the right to undertake the enforcement of the modus without the 
sanction of an enabling act, or without first proclaiming the territory af- 
fected by it to be under martial law. The trial will come off in November. 
Public interest in its results is naturally deep and universal.” 

Concerning one of the important up-town streets of Philadelphia, the 
Press has some just and timely remarks. Is it not yet possible to secure for 
the public the best use of its thoroughtares? The Press says: 

“Spring Garden street has been left in the condition it was when the 
market sheds were removed. This is encouraging so far. At least no costly 
blunder has been made as yet, and the longer one is delayed the less likeli- 
hood there is of 1t being committed. The new space obtained by the re- 
moval of obstruttions has not been given to the horse car companies, as Gi- 
rard Avenue was under similar conditions, and, judging from the opposition 
aroused by that move, it will not be. 

“The street remains in a state where it can be easily improved. 
There is space for making a finer avenue than Philadelphia possesses, and 
at a cost which appears ridiculously small. No more room is wanted than 
is now provided, no houses need be set back from the street, no more land 

need be purchased. The city has only to use the facilities offered to provide 
an avenue of which the whole community would be proud. Brussels, one- 
fourth the size of Philadelphia, and with a much smaller percentage of 
wealth, can point to more spacious, tree-lined avenues than all this city to- 
gether possesses. 

“Tf Spring Garden street is treated rightly a great change can be made 
in aneighborhood to beautify which little effort has so far been made. There 
is room for a broad walk through the centre of the street with a wide border 
of turf and a row of trees on each side. This would not narrow the two 
roadways or the present sidewalks. If these were repaved and rows of trees 
planted along the curbs, a street which has been a disgrace to the city would 
be transformed into an attractive avenue. It would become at once a desir- 
able place for residence, and fine private houses would soon supercede the 
old-fashioned buildings from Sixth street to Broad. And from the increased 
assessments the city would in a few years reimburse itself for the expense 
attending the improvement.” 





“Mr. O'Reilly had as his assistants on the Boston Pilot,’ writes Lilian 
Whiting to the New Orleans Times- Democrat, ‘‘ two very marked and gifted 
individuals in Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, and Miss Katherine Eleanor Con- 
way. Both Irish, both Catholics, both poets,—and I used playfully to in- 
quire how it was that three poets, each of whom was all the while produc- 
ing poems, ever found time to condescend to the plain prose of editing a 
newspaper? Mr. O'Reilly was one of the founders and first presidents of 
the Papyrus Club, an‘eminent literary club here. Mr. Roche is the presi- 
dent of it at the present time. He is a wit, a poet, and a brilliant figure in 
society. It is he, by the way, who wrote ‘ The Vase,’ that poem every- 
where quoted. Mr. Roche and Miss Conway have published each a volume 
of poems, and Mr. O'Reilly took great pride and pleasure i in advancing their 
literary recognition by every means in his power.’ 





Attorney General Stone of Iowa, in giving his opinion that a reénact- 
ment of the Iowa Prohibitory law is not necessary, says: 

“ The effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Leisy 
et al. vs. Hardin, was to deny that the Prohibitory law was applicable to in- 
terstate shipments of liquors. The effect of the recent act of Congress was 
to make such liquors subject to that law. In my judgment the true con- 
struction of the recent act is that Congress intended that the State laws al- 
ready in existence, as well as those hereafter enacted, should apply to liquors 
coming into the State for use, sale, or storage. The language of the law of 
Congress, as well as the reason and object of its enactment, supports the view 
that a reenac tment of the State law is not necessary to give vitality to its 
provisions.’ 





The last statement of foreign commerce issued by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics is attracting a great deal of attention in Congress. It shows that for the 
12 months which ended Aug. 1, the balance of trade against the United 
States is some $30,000,000. The delay in passing the Tariff bill has given a 
tremendous stimulus to importation of all classes of merchandise likely to be 








affected by tariff legislation. Every bonded warehouse at all ports of entry 
is full and there are permits filed for some 30 additional bonded warehouses. 
A gentleman who has just arrived from New York says that there has been 
such a tremendous importation of foreign goods that jt will not be possible for 
manufactures to start a wheel before another Presidential election, and that 
owing to the delay in the passage of the Tariff bill al] the benefits which 
are likely to result to the manufacturing industries of the country for the 
next three years will have been lost.— Washington Dispatch, in Boston Journal. 





When the Democratic newspapers rejoiced that by the postponement of 
the date of final action [in the Senate] the Democrats in Congress “ gained 
eight days,’’ they meant they gained eight days, not for themselves, nor for 
American manufacturers or American artisans, but for the manufacturers 
and artisans of Europe. This may seem a strange thing for an American po- 
litical party to congratulate itself upon, but the Democracy is a peculiar 
party. If it could have its way the opportunity which has been given for- 
eign manufacturers to flood our markets with their low-priced goods would 
be not a matter of a few months, but perpetual.— Boston Journal. 





An Indian Research and Aid Society has been formed at Ottawa, Cana- 
da, under the patronage of the Governor General. Sir William Dawson is 
the President, and the Rev. E. F. Wilson (well known for his labors in be- 
half of Indian children) is Secretary. The object of the society is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indians, to guard their interests, to preserve their 
history, traditions, folk-lore, and to diffuse information with a view to creat- 
ing a more general interest in their progress. A monthly journal is to be 
published, containing papers of an ethnological, philological, and archwo- 
logical character. The Mohawk chief, J. B. Brant, isa member of the coun- 
cil. 





Mr. Butler of South Carolina and Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts differ 
about many things, but they agree that the members of the Senate are, as 
a body, exceptionally temperate in the use of spirituous liquors. Mr. Hoar, 
indeed, affirms that the moral atmosphere and influences of the Chamber 
have repeatedly worked a reform in the habits of men who in the pre-sena- 
torial state of existence drank more than was good for them.—Hartford 
Courant. 





Two Democrats contested the election of the ex-slave Mr. Montgomery 
and his Republican colleague as delegates from Bolivar county to the Miss- 
issippi constitutional convention, and the elections committee of that body 
reported (3 to 2) in favor of the contestants. But after listening toa minor- 
ity report, drawn by a former attorney-general of the State, and toa thirty- 
minute argument by Montgomery himself, the convention seated the two 
Republicans by a vote of 79 to 28. 





An innovation has been introduced into the railway stations of the 
Paris-Mediterranean system. Up to now the public has not been allowed 
on the platforms to see friends off, but now the authorities of that line have 
issued tickets entitling the holders to remain on the platform for an hour 
before the departure ofeach train. So greatly is this appreciated that every 
day 500 or 600 of these tickets are sold at the Gare de Lyon. 





Literary critics usually have their own way, even when authors are an- 
noyed by misunderstandings, but Ibsen has at last protested against the de- 
votion of those admirers who insist upon classifying him asa proselytizer in- 
stead of a dramatist. In regard to the heroine of the ‘“ Doll’s House,” who 
he says was drawn from life, he says “he never intended to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule that all women in a similar position should or must act 
as Nora.” 





At the recent meeting of the Millers’ Convention at Edinburgh, the fol- 
lowing estimates were made of the European wheat harvest: 


Quarters. 
Austria, . : ‘ 4 About average, . 5,500,000 
Hungary, ‘. ‘ Above average, . 17,000,000 
Belgium, : A Fair average, 2,500,000 
Bulgaria, Below average, 4,000,000 


Denmark, ; : : Average, . r 750,000 


France, . Ce é Below average, 35,000,000 
Germany, . ; ‘ Good average, 12,000,000 
Greece, . ‘ , ‘ Fair average, 1,500,000 


Holland, a - ; Fair average, . . 750,000 


Italy, . ‘ Good average, . 13,650,000 
oe and Sweden, Fair average, . - 500,000 
Portugal, ‘ 4 : Average, R 1,000,000 
Roumania, Good average, 7,000,000 
Russia (inel’g Poland), Good average, 30,000,000 
Servia, . Very good, 1,250,000 
Spain, . a ; Good average, 10,000,000 
Switzerland, Average, . . 300,000 
Turkey in Europe, Below average, 4,000,000 
United Kingdom, Below average, . 9,000,000 


Total for Europe, . ‘ 7 155,700,000 


The estimated total consumption of oe is 175,000,000 quarters, so 
that the deficiency to be procured elsewhere this year would appear to be 
about 19,300,000 quarters. This can only be obtained by drawing upon the 
world’s supplies, which have been already drawn upon this year, and the 
English farmer, in the judgment of the London Times, may find that the 
smaller yield this year has a larger money value than the more abundant 
harvest of last year. 





Bilious Disorders, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etec., are 
speedily removed by Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are mild and 
ertain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
vilier*. and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘* how to get the most service for the 
money,” etc., etc. Sent post-paid to any address for 
30 cents. Address GEO. P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street. 
| New York City. 








WM. SELLERS & CO, INCORPORATED. | 


Machine Tools. 





PHILADELPHIA. 








{Number 525 


FINANCIAL, 


The Finance Company 
of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a general Banking Business ; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Napies, at lowest current 
rates. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R, Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


Tue INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a gene’al Banking business. 

Allows Interert on Cash Deposits, subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Bar- 
ing Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co, Berlin, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C., GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WA'ITS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIFE, T. WISTAR BROWN, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, MORTON McMICHAEL, 

WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for yg and business con- 
versation, by Dr. RicH. 8S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I..25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Co. 299 Washington St., Boston 





